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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT THE ROYAL COUNTIES AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Sketched by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


It is surprising how sensitive we are about old stories. 
In a volume of good things, like Mr. George Russell's 
‘Collections and Recollections,” somebody pounces upon 
an anecdote which has seen service elsewhere. Instantly 
there is an uproar. A saying in one of Bulwer Lytton’s 
plays is attributed to Pio Nono, and people write indignant 
letters to the newspapers, as if Mr. Russell had desecrated 
a grave, and sent the body (carriage unpaid) to the 
Vatican. The Pope did not offer a cigar to an English- 
man, who said he had no vices, with the remark, ‘ This is 
not a vice: if it were, you would have it.”” Very well ; but 
why deny freshness to this variant of an old story? The 
point is the suggestion that Pio Nono kept excellent cigars 
for the faithful and others, and even if this be doubtful, it is 
a soothing dogma for those of us whose mortal happiness 
depends partially on the tobacconist. Surely the man who 
refashions an ancient anecdote for the comfort of his 
species is as great a benefactor as the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before. Why 
denounce this as an injustice to the original blade? 
Goethe explained to Eckermann that it is quite legitimate 
for one writer to borrow from another, provided that he 
make good use of the plunder. Cyrano de Bergérac, in 
M. Rostand’s play, when he hears that Moliére has stolen 
from him the famous line, ‘‘Que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galére?’’ merely asks whether it made the 
audience laugh. People who get as excited over the new 
costumes of old stories as if they were the original dressers 
ought to cultivate this breadth of mind. 


It is not a bad plan to invent your own anecdotes, and 
ascribe them to tradition, but this demands the true 
modesty of genius, which is comparatively rare. A very 
distinguished man of letters used to tell apocryphal tales 
which, he said, he had from his children’s governess. This 
innocent lady acquired such a reputation that a friend 
of the family, a very dignified matron, called on the dis- 
tinguished man one day, and said, ‘‘I have long wanted 
to talk to you about something very serious. Do you 
think that Miss —— is really a suitable companion for 
the dear children?” Sceptics may say that they detect 
the fragrance of Pio Nono's cigar in this anecdote, but does 
it try credulity as severely as the butcher mentioned by Mr. 
Lionel Tollemache in his ‘‘ Talks with Mr. Gladstone”? A 
customercomplained that the meat was high, and the butcher 
said, ‘‘ You putrefy me with amazement!” This may seem 
unlikely from a butcher; it has the touch of the pro- 
fessional player upon words; but I remember a Cockney 
housemaid who came down late one morning, very red 
about the eyes, and explained to her mistress, ‘* Please ’m, 
I’ve slep’ so bad—such a horful lord-mare!” Why the 
august tenant of the Mansion House and a gilt coach 
should be mixed up with a nightmare I do not know, and 
I claim nothing for this anecdote but veracity. 


Mr. Tollemache admits that he has Boswellised Mr. 
Gladstone, but he has done it on the plan which 
Dr. Johnson adopted when he reported the Parliamentary 
debates. He never let the Whig dogs have the best of 
it. Mr. Tollemache argued with Mr. Gladstone about 
theology, and hints that he always came off victorious. 
Mr. Gladstone suffers visibly from his neglect to write a 
book entitled ‘‘ Talks with Mr. Tollemache.” You feel 
this acutely when you read a passage like this: ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone frankly said this was a new idea to him, but 
promised to think it over.” The result of this meditation 
is unknown, but the Boswelliser sustains his own argu- 
ments with pages of subtle reflections. Had Boswell him- 
self pursued this method consistently we might have been 
refreshed by this sort of thing— 

BoswE.LL. What do you think of a cold day, Sir, in the 
middle of June ? 

Jounson. Sir, I do not think of cold days. People who 
allow thoir minds to run upon the weather are paltry, 
effeminate creatures. A smith or a tailor, whose work is 
within doors, will surely do as much in cold weather as in 
warin ! 

BoswE.u. But surely, Sir, a smith does not mind the 
cold because of his exercise; whereas a tailor, who is 
making thin clothes for June, must be embarrassed by the 
unexpected intrusion of January. 

Jounson. Sir, that idea is new to me, and I will think 
it over. 

Here (adds Boswell) it must be admitted that my 
respected friend’s acumen failed him, as it often did 
throughout our intercourse. After that I sought every 
opportunity of introducing the weather as a topic of 
conversation, and I noticed with surprise that the novelty 
of a subject to which he had never given his mind filled 
him with constant uneasiness. 


What is the effect upon you of a stimulating book— 
biography, fiction, anecdote, what you will? I ask this 
because the Spectator says the effect of good literature is to 
make you moody and silent, or to give your mind a con- 


temptuous attitude towards your fellow-creatures. So if 
you meet a friend who receives your greetings sullenly, 
or passes you with a disdainful sniff, you may know that 
he has been roading somethiug very fascinating. Do books 





play this havoc with manners? ‘There's a run upon 
literature,” said Major Pendennis to his nephew. ‘Clever 
fellows get into the best houses in town, begad!” The 
Major was not bookish: he preferred birth and breeding ; 
but he did not find his literary acquaintances moody, 
silent, or intolerably superior. Some moralists have lately 
attacked art as an enemy to the brotherhood of man. As 
Mr. Traill says, they might as well attack the tea-taster in 
Mincing Lane because he knows the best tea from the next 
best, and the brotherhood of man never will know. It is 
coming to this, that any refinement or personal preference 
which is not shared by everybody is to be branded as an 
offence against thecommon weal. You relish a book which 
is dust and ashes to me, and I am to suspect your moral 
grace. I suppose there will be an assault presently upon 
‘* Cyrano de Bergérac”’ because the heroine is so fastidious 
that she prefers a lover who can spout poetry at a moment's 
notice to a lover with bald monosyllables. What is this 
but an insult to that widespread manly worth which 
is inarticulate, like the Honourable Percy Popjoy, who 
said,’ ‘* Dammy, I adore intellect, by Jove I du!” 


A correspondent, who signs himself ‘ Dinnerless,” 
writes to me: ‘‘ There is a prevalent belief that women 
eat more than they did. Sir, this is a melancholy fallacy. 
I dine at several houses where there is no host. The 
hostess in every case entertains well—that is to say, the 
food is plentiful and excellent, and yet I starve, like Sancho 
Panza when the dishes were put before him and snatched 
away! Being of a sociable disposition, I tell my best stories 
to the table. Before 1 am half way through a fatal 
anecdote, I notice that every plate but mine has been 
removed before I have touched a mouthful! I put down 
my knife and fork, with fond hopes of the next course ; 
but alas! the same thing happens again and yet again, 
and at the end of the meal J am hungry! The worst 
of it is that the wine gets into my head when I 
have eaten nothing, and consequently my anecdotes, 
when I reach the cheese, are not told with that coherence 
and restraint so necessary to the proper effect. What do 
you suppose is the cause of this disastrous state of affairs ? 
Not any eagerness on the part of the hostess to hurry 
through the dinner, for I am bound to say that she 
listens to me with apparent interest. Besides, what woman 
with any heart would order such an admirable repast 
simply for the malicious pleasure of seeing it whisked 
away untouched? No, the reason is that she 
does not eat, and when the hostess does not eat, the 
whole table—with horrible affectation—pretends to have 
no appetite ! 


Sir, 


‘*Now there seems to me (after deep study) only one 
remedy. You know, when a man rules the board, what a 
blessed difference there is. He not only eats himself—no, 
I don’t mean that, but you know what I mean —this is no 
time for phrases! I say he euts, and he is the cause of 
eating in others. He inspires you. At his nod the 
asparagus is served to you a second time, and the house 
where that happens is endeared to memory. His wife may 
not touch a morsel, but the table takes the cue from him; 
and your best story over the savoury comes from a con. 
tented heart and a limpid brain. You will admit, Sir, that 
this is the plain and sober truth. Now, how are we to 
establish this benevolent autocracy in those households 
where man, by some unfortunate accident, does not 
reign? You might form a Society for the Proper 
Feeding of Hostesses—ask them out to dinner and train 
them that way. But it would be slow, and I am starving! 
I propose, Sir, that men who are invited to dine in the 
deplorable circumstances I have described should com- 
municate with one another by masonic signs in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner, appoint a chairman who, when 
the company enter the dining-room, shall take the head of 
the table, explain the case briefly and tactfully, and then 
order the pace of the dinner according to our humble 
wants. It looks revolutionary, but nothing else will do! 
I have sent copies of this letter to the Prince of Wales 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and I ask your help. 
P.S.—TI lost a stone last month!” The experience described 
by my correspondent is quite new to me; but it seems 
a genuine sorrow, and it may serve to distract the lady 
who has lost the Siamese cat from her own private grief. 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


The Pressing Needs of the London Hospital have induced 
a number of newspaper proprietors and journalists to 





organise a 

PRESS BAZAAR, 
al which all the principal English journals will be 
represented. THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, /he 
Sketcu, and the Lapy’s PictoRtaAL wll have a 
Stall together, Contributions for which, in money or fancy 
articles, should be forwarded to Mr. W. P. Chew, Lapy’s 


PIcTORIAL OFFICE, 772, Strand, London, W.C. 
The Bazaar will be held at the Hotel Cecil on 


June 28 and 29. The Hon. Secreiary is Mrs. Alfred 
Spender, 29, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen is at Balmoral, accompanied by 
Princess Victoria of Wales, Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess Henry of Prussia, and Princess 
Leiningen. Viscount Cross is the Minister in attend- 
ance on her Majesty. ‘The Chevalier E. de Martino, 
marine painter, on June 9 brought for the Queen’s 
inspection his picture, by her command, of the Jubilee 
Naval Review ; he stayed as a guest until Saturday. The 
Queen leaves Balmoral on June 21, returning to Windsor. 


The Prince of Wales on June § presided at a dinner of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. On the same day the Princess of Wales at 
Buckingham Palace held a Drawing- Room on behalf 
of the Queen. Their Royal Highnesses next morning 
were spectators of the meet of the Four-in-hand Club in 
Hyde Park. On Friday afternoon they were at the 
Gardens of the Royal Botanic Society in Regent’s Park 
to sce the ‘‘ Children’s Parade and Floral Féte”; the 
Princess there presented the prizes. On Friday evening 
at the Albert Hall his Royal Highness presided at the 
centenary festival meeting of the Royal Masonic School 
for Boys. On Saturday the Prince went to Reading with 
Prince Christian, and opened the new building of the 
University Extension College there, to which Mr. Walter 
Palmer has given £4000; he also visited the Royal Berk- 
shire Hospital, and was entertained with a large company 
at a luncheon given by Lord Wantage in the Municipal 
Buildings; he was the guest, with the Princess, of Lord 
and Lady Wantage on Sunday at Lockinge House. On 
Monday his Royal Highness held a Levée for the Queen 
at St. James’s Palace, accompanied by the Duke of 
Connaught. 


A Cabinet Council of Ministers, at which Lord Salisbury 
presided, was held at the Foreign Office on Friday. Field- 
{arshal Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief, on Saturday, 

near York, inspected the 2nd and 3rd Dragoon Guards and 
the ‘‘ Black Watch” Highland Regiment, and was pre- 
sented with the freedom of that city. 


The War Office programme for the autumn military 
manoeuvres has been issued, comprising the cavalry 
exercises on Salisbury Plain, in July and August, brigado 
and divisional drills, from August 18, and field manceuvres 
of the Northern Army Corps, under command of the Duko 
of Connaught, opposing the Southern Army Corps, com- 
manded by General Sir Redvers Buller, in part of Wilt- 
shire and in Dorsetshire, in the first week of September. 


The riots and conflicts with the police at Belfast, whero 
the Orangemen broke out into acts of violence, exasperated 
by the Nationalist celebration of the Irish Rebellion of 
1798, subsided in the middle of last week, the streets being 
guarded by a large force of soldiers. Many of the police 
constables had been severely wounded. 


Serious apprehensions of rioting in several towns and 
villages of the South Wales and Monmouthshire colliery 
districts have caused the magistrates to ask for the aid 
of troops, which are now quartered at Newport and 
Cardiff, at Merthyr Tydvil, Dowlais, and Aberdare. Tho 
strike is continued with much obstinacy ; conflicts with 
the police and processions of a menacing character in the 
Rhondda Valley have excited some alarm. 


The coroner's inquest on the death of the passengers 
killed in the railway collision at Leyland, near Preston, 
North Lancashire, on June 2, has resulted in a verdict of 
manslaughter against the engine-driver of the Morecambe 
Bay train, who is to be tried at the Manchester Assizes. 


A very sad disaster from the burning of a house at 
Scarborough took place early on Wednesday morning, 
June 8: a married woman and her six children perished 
in the flames, while the husband and father, Joseph 
Brooks, a hairdresser, who also kept fireworks and various 
fancy wares for sale, made his escape through an upper 
window. 


With respect to foreign politics, the most satisfactory 
news this week is that of the settlement on Friday, by the 
British and French Government Commissioners in Paris, 
of the tedious diplomatic negotiations concerning tho 
frontiers, respectively, of the Lagos and the Dahomey 
‘* protected” territories in the bend of the Lower Niger. 
It is stated that an agreement has now been concluded 
by which Boussa, the chief native town and trading river 
port at the head of navigation from the sea-coast mouths 
of the Niger, will remain a British possession, hkewise 
Ilo, higher up the river, towards Say, and much of Borgu ; 
the whole of the native kingdom of Sokoto, with a boundary 
extending northward far into the interior, will henceforth 
be secured under British influence. On the other hand, 
Nikki, which is situated considerably to the west of tho 
Niger, will be left in French occupation, and the Hinter- 
land of the French Ivory Coast dominion is extended to 
Bona, including the inland Mossi territory. 


The delegates to the international conference at Brussels 
upon the question of tariff duties, or rather that cf boun- 
ties, affecting the cultivation of sugar have begun their 
daily sittings; but those of France and Russia seem to 
have got instructions to decline entering into any matters 
affecting the internal financial arrangements of the States 
which they represent. The system of bounties for sugar- 
growing thus appears to be shut out from discussion. 


In France, M. Deschanel, elected by a very narrow 
majority of votes, has taken the chair as President of the 
Chamber of Deputies; but the Ministry of M. Méline is 
now considered to be in an insecure position. 


The temporary defeat of the scheme of Australian 
Federation . the result of the ballot voting in New 
South Wales has produced feelings of disappointment 
among leading politicians of the other colonies, especially 
Victoria and South Australia. Sir George Turner, at 
Melbourne, has been communicating with Mr. G. H. Reid, 
the Premier at Sydney, with a view to framing an amended 
Federation Bill, but the other colonies are inclined to hold 
back. Canadian example seems to recommend the found- 
ing of a new city, which should, like Ottawa or Washington, 
be the official Federal capital ; not Sydney or Melbourne. 











PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Chamberlain's famous ‘‘long spoon” speech at 
Birmingham was the subject of an animated debate 
in the Commons. Sir Charles Dilke attacked the whole 
foreign policy of the Government, and to this Mr. George 
Curzon made a vigorous reply. Mr. Asquith’s direct 
challenge to Mr. C hamberlain was based on the assump- 
tion that the Colonial Secretary had gone touting for 
alliances. ‘‘Had the British Fmpire come to this?” 
said Mr. Asquith in a tone of dignified sorrow at 
such a spectacle. He contrasted Lord Salisbury’s state- 
ment that our foreign relations were all friendly 
with Mr. Chamberlain's ‘‘ picturesque metaphor” about 
Russia and the ‘long spoon.” Sir 
followed on the same lines. What was the great military 
Power without whose aid, according to Mr. Chamberlain, 
we could not injure Russia? Was it Germany? Had 
Lord Salisbury discussed this matter with the German 
Government ? And why were we to pursue this policy 
of settled antagonism to Russia ? Manifestly in a tight 
place, Mr. Chamberlain replied with all his incomparable 
dexterity as a debater. 
said, with the Prime Minister. 
have resigned. He was not a member a Govern- 
“ment the chief of which was not on speaking terms 
with his most prominent colleague. This allusion to 
the family affairs of the late Government was a 
pepeee hit at the late Government. Lord Salisbury 

ad said in the Lords, when questioned about Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, that he had not got a copy 
of it. “I have not got a copy of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech,” said Mr. Chamberlain blandly, and the remark 
seemed to cause some commotion on the Treasury Bench. 
The Colonial Secretary stuck to his point about the 
necessity of a great military ally, and he repeated his 
declaration in favour of a close understanding between 
Great Britain and America. On the latter issue, it 
is important to note, there was no dispute between 
the two sides of the Heuse. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer secured a large majority for his financial 
proposals, after a debate on ‘the respective merits of tobacco 
and tea. Mr. Labouchere, strange to say, preferred tea to 
tobacco. Sir John Lubbock remarked with pathos that 
had women been members of the House the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would never have ventured to reduce the 
tobacco instead of the tea duty. The second reading debate 
on the London University Bill disclosed a great variance of 
opinion among the friends of higher education. The Bill is 
regarded by some as an insidious attack on the existing 
University, and by others as setting up a wholly in: rdequate 
teaching ody. Others, again, contend that the plan is the 
most feasible that can be adopted. It willcertainly give an 
impetus to technical education. In the Lords the Foreign 
Secretary explained the acquisition of new territory in 
the neighbourhood of Hong-Kong, and Lord Lansdowne 
announced that four of the officers deprived of their com- 
missions on account of the Jameson Raid would be restored 
to the Army. This concession does not apply to Sir John 
Willoughby and Colonel Frank Rhodes. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 


Princess Beatrice will visit Winchester in July for the 
purpose of unveiling the great east window in the Lady 
Chapel. This window has been filled with stained glass, 
designed by Mr. C. E. Kempe, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Diamond Tabdlen, Some £7000 has been expended 
upon recent repairs and alterations at Winchester. The 
great altar-screen will be completed, it is hoped, by All 
Saints’ Day. 

The Rev. A. D. 
St. Frideswide’s, Poplar, has received a warm welcome 
from all the members of the Christ Church Mission. It is 
interesting to recall that Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were 
deeply interested i in the work of St. Frideswide’s. One of 
the last occasions on which Mrs. Gladstone has appeared 
in public in London was at the opening of a new house in 
connection with this mission. ‘This was, if I remember 
rightly, near the beginning of Mr. Gl: 1dstone’s last Premier- 
ship. The Rev. Luke Paget, who was formerly vicar here, 
was as intimately acquainted with the East-End and its 
problems as the present Bishop of Stepney. 


Canon MacColl writes to the Church Times giving 
reasons why Mr. Gladstone thought it right to vote for 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. The most interesting 
reason suggested is that Mr. Gladstone knew that Dean 
Hook, whom he regarded as the greatest parish priest of 
the Church of England, was a supporter of the Bill. Mr. 
Gladstone considered Dr. Hook the highest authority 
available. 


A correspondent of the Guardian suggests that a 
cathedral at Liverpool would be the best national memorial 
of Mr. Gladstone. The reasons are that Liverpool was his 
native place, that a sanctuary belonging to the National 
Church seems specially fitting as a pemenial for Mr. 
Gladstone, and that he would undoubtedly have approved 
of such a scheme. 


During recent weeks there has been no marked improve- 
ment in the progress of the Bishop of Bangor. His medical 
attendants regard his condition as not unfavourable, but 
during the past few days his Lordship has been confined 
to his bed-room, owing to irregularity in the heart's action. 
which it is hoped will soon disappear. 


One of the most important events of this week was the 
annual meeting of the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, which 
was held on Wednesday, June 15. This is the only society 
in England that directly increases the salaries of curates 
of long standing. The Bishop of Durham has written 
heartily commending the fund to the generous support of 
the laity. He thinks that no form of Sustentation Fund 


Tupper-Carey, 


is more important than this recognition of the claims of 
the unbeneficed clergy. 

The Rev. W. J. Roxburgh, who recently resigned the 
charge of the Trinity Coliege Mission at Stratford, has 
left England with a little party of working men to 
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William Harcourt | 


He was not out of harmony, he | 


If he had been he should 


the new vicar of | 





The Rev. H. 


Mosley, of St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green, succeeds Mr. Roxburgh in the 
charge of the Trinity Mission. 


Mission near Umtali. 


Canon Body preached a striking sermon last week at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the occasion being the annual | 
festival of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. He 
strongly urged that obedience to the law should guide all 
sections of the Church, and condemned any form of 
individualism either on the part of Kitualists or anti- 
Ritualists as opposed to the ideal of a Catholic Church. As 
Canon Body is himself so prominent a leader of the High 
Church party, this wise and conciliatory attitude is all the 
more welcome. Vv 
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Direct Mid-Srseex Route. Weekday Fast Through Trains and Boat Service :— 
2.1. TT. jPam.s p.m y Pp. mpm. Pain. 
Victoria de} 10 SO)LL & 1 1 45) 15 
London B idee 6 2/10 25 i iol '150 
Portsmouth arr. | 832 2 16 3 33) 423) 6: 
Ryde ... 910 225/ 3 0} 430) 5 10) 7% 
Sandown “ i 9 38 545) 8: 
Shanklin 9 45) 5 SO} 8% 
Ventnor mw oO 6 O08: 
Cowes . 117 6 O74 
Newport Wi q 615) 843 
Freshwater i oA 339) 339 6f3' C 
B—T« ) Sando wh, Shanklin, and Ventnor on Saturdays only. 


, Saturdays only. 


—TO BRIGHTON. 


Fare, 12s. 6d., 


C—Fresh water 9.30 p.m, 


QPE tCIAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

Every Weexpay, First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.5 a.m. 
Pullman Car. 

SVERY SATURDAY, 
London Bridge 9. ~ m. and 12 noon. 
and Royal Pavilio 

very Sv bay. * First-( ‘lass Day Tickets from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m 


First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m ; 
Fare 10s. 6d., including admis:ivn to Aquarium 








Fare, 103. , or ullman Cur, 
TO WORTHING. Eveny Weekpay, First -Clavs Day Tickets fro Victo 
: Sundays 10.45 a.m. Fare, including Pullman Car to Brighton, Wee days 8 
3 undays 13s. 
Eveny Sater BPAY, ( Cheep First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40a.m. Fare, 11. 
TO HASTIN LEONARDS, BEXHILL. and EASTBOURNE.—Every 
Weexpay from V Neto a 8.10 and 9.40 a.m., London Bridge 8.5 and 9.45 a.m., New Cross 


8.10 and 9.50a.m., Kensington 9.10 a.m., i lapham Junction 8.15 and 9.35 am. Fare, 
12s., 88, 6d., 6s. 
Every Sunpay, from London Bridge 9.25 a.m., New Cross 9.30 a.m., Victoria 


9 25 «.m., Kensington 9.10 a.m., Clapham Junction 9.30 a.m. For Special Cheap Fares, 
de. _gee Hand ills. 

tO EASTBOURNE.—Every Sunpay Cheap Day Tickets from Victoria 11 a.m. 
Fare, 138. 6d., 


including e ulimman Car. 
TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Every Weexpay from Victoria 9.30 a.m. Clapham 
Junction 9. =e Ts aieeaes 9.10 a.m., London Bridge 9.25 a.m., New Cross 9.4 a.m. 
Fares, 78., 38 6a. 

vos Pair 
L. B. . Ry., 





JLARS see Time Books, or address Superintendent of the Line, 
pri - m Bridge, 8.E. 

















A REAT EASTERN RAIL w AY.- SEASIDE. — TOU RISTS’ 







FORTNIGHTLY and "RIDAY to CHEAP TICKETS to 
YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cr Southend-« n-Sea, Walton-on- 
Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich, stowe. Aldebu > ane Hunstanton, 








are issued by all Trains from LONDON (L iverpool Street), also é. Suburban 
Stations and New Cross (L.B. and 8.0.), at same fares as from Live ronal ‘Street There 
Cheap Tickets are also issued from St. Pancras (Midland) and Kentish Town to 
Hunstanton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cromer. 
r CHEAP DAY arte ‘ ‘the SEASIDE. &c. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SE! BACK Hy _ by Through Fast Trains from 
LIVERPOOL STREET and TENG HU Re it "ST REE Cheap Through Tickets are 
also issued at Stations on the Metro »politan and Metropolitan District Railways 

CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH and BACK, 4s., from Liverpool Street, 

8U NI JAYS at 9.10 u.m., and on MONDAYS at 8 a.m. 

BROXBOURNE and RYE HOUSE, 1s. 6d Daily, from Liverpool Street, &c. 
on Weekdays only from St. Pancras and Kentish ‘Town. 

EPPING FOREST, 1s. Daily, from Liverpool Street, Fenchurch Street, Deptford 
Road (East London Railway). Gospel Oak, &e. 

For Full Particulars see Bills. 

London, June 1898. 


D ENMARK, 
VIA 
HARWICH AND ESBJERG, 


By the Steame rs of the U.8.8, Company of Copenhagen, Thrice Wer kly, 
Apply to Trent r, Pricer, and Co., 107. Fenchurch Street, London ; or the Continental 
Manager, Live verpoo 1 Street Station, » London, E.c 


EA T E R N RAILW 
SUMMER HOLID AYS 


in the Yorks hire Doles and Moors, Lake District, Yorkshire and Northumberland 
Coast, Roman Wall District, and Scottish Borderland. 

The GUIDE TO HOTELS, AND FARMHOUSE, SEASIDE AND COUNTRY 
LODGINGS in the counties of Yorkshire, Durham, Westmorland, ¢ umberland. and 
Northumberland, with large Map, Descriptive Introduetion, and Numerous Ins- 
trations, can be o' ee post free 2d., from the Superintendent of the Line, North 
Eastern Railway, York 


(AM BRIAN IN WALES, 
BATHING, FISHING (SEA, RIVER, AND LAKE), GOLFING, 
ACHING, AND MOUNTAINEEL 

UNRIVALLED 8¢ ENERY. EAP_TOUKIST AND. WEEK- END TICKETS 

ido 


Through Corridor Carriages by Express Trains to and from L« 
anchester Liverpe Ol, Birmingham, &c 










Wittiam Bier, General Manager. 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, 


AT. 


RAILWAYS TOURS 


BOAT ana, 





through the Rockies to the Pacific ¢ 


WET OR DRY. 


Evdlinbargh. 


For Particulars see the Company's Time Tables, or apply to Mr. W. H. Goven, 
Superintendent of the Line, Oswestry. 
Oswestry, June 1898, C. 8, Denntas, General Manager 
£6 65 GENEVA TOUR, ® Days, Extensions to 
yr CHAMOUNIX (MONT BLANC), ZERMATT (MATTERHORN), 
ST. GOLHARD, OBERLA &e. 
Icc urers—SIR ROBERT BALL MR. ERWARD W ut MPER, DR. LUNN. 
Departures: Weekly f om May 
Details from Secretary, 5, Endleiy my BL, “baste m, N.W, 
T H E | ys ms & © —.>o t 
is BY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RATLWAY 


east, and home again round the World vid China, 
Japan, or Australia, 
Apply: Canadian Vacifec Railway, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 50, ¢ 


Street, 
ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE 
by their 
a-ship LUSITANIA, 3912 tons regist 
For NORW. ax FIOnDS. find NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), 
3. Iaith June 17, and arrivin naek k in Lansos July 1. 
For corisiinGes, WisBY. STOCKHOLM, PETERSBU RG, BALTIC 
c &c., lea UF London Aug. "7, ‘roturning Sens. M. 
For SICILY, © ONST aN TINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, BAL TA, AL GIERS, &e., 
. leaving London Sept. 20, returning Nov. 
String Bund, Electric Light, High-class C + 
F. Garen & Co. Hend Offices, 
AnbDEuson, ANDERSON and Co. Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
the West-End Branch Office, 16, ¢ Cockepas Street, 5.W. 


pe EUM.—LOU Is abis TO- NIGHT (Friday) at 8, 
MATINEE To-Morrow (Saturday) at 2, also Night of June 2% 
HE IRVING. 
= BELLS, To-Morrow (fetendar) Ni 
Night at 8, MA'l INE 
gh 


ockspur 





CRUISES 


leaving London 


Managers 
; orto 


oo" 





ght. 
June 25. 


ns Niiaday. Night. 
° Prk jay. June 
to 10. Feats also boned by letter 


N 


AN 
Kox- Oftice (Mr. 
or oF telagrem 


[STERN ATION AL UN {IVERS AL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton | and West Kensington. 
IMRE KIRA ALS ‘rector-General. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Il a.m. to 11 p.m. 
“AND of the Ist GREEN athe GUARDS 
BAND of the HONOU RABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
The LONDON tae tty. T 1ONE ORCHESTRAL BAND 
MPRESS cATRE 
GRAND P ArROTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
l’eace and War. 1 Manceuvres. The Fleet at Night. 
Attack on the Enemy's Forts. 
TWICE DAILY, at 330 and r = 
Thousands uf Reserved Seats at 6d., and 3s 
The Hungarian Minstrels. American Uiliteniion roupe. 
Grand Hungarian Feszty Panorama. Royal Javanese —" 
Hagenbeck's Zoological Rieder arien. Moorish Caw 
Bella Napoli" Troupe. eT 


eo= 


IFIELD and THE 
Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7.30 


Open 


¢ ‘aptive Balloon, 


HE GREAT Wi HEEL 70 th. HIGH. 
South Sea Islanders, “* Astarte. Kelvedere Tower. Elect rophone. 
Switchback. I bectric I aunche: 


London's ene place to spend an ENJOY ABLE TWELVE 


10U Rs. 
THE FLORAL LOUNGE, 
The Most Delightful Entertainment-Hall in the MM. 
The Chamouuix Minstrels and Other Novel Attractions Daly. Free. 


IGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
MESDAMES HOUSTON and ROBERT JOHNSTON, at ®. Reyal Terrace, 
Mrs, Johnston, having resided in India, thoroughly understands the 
References 


H's 


requirements of Anglo-Indian children, who wiil be received at auy age. 
and terms vu application. 
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Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

The landing of United States troops for land warfare in 
Cuba has been actually commenced. At Guantanamo, on 
the south-east coast of the island, about half-way between 
Santiago and the eastern extremity, which is opposite to 
the island of Haiti, on Friday, June 10, a full battalion of 
Marines, from the transport Panther, under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Huntington, protected by the fire of 
the cruiser Marblehead, the Vixen and the Dolphin, gun- 
boats, and watched by the Oregon, the ships’ guns being 
directed against the Spanish land batteries, were speedily 
put ashore, drove the Spaniards from their camp, with 
some fighting, and hoisted the American flag on the 
top of the hill. Fighting was renewed on Saturday 
afternoon, and went on in the evening and till 
after midnight, chiefly with detached pickets of the 
American troops. On Sunday morning, the naval 
squadron being augmented by the arrival of the 7'exas, 
Yunkee, and Porter, the Spanish artillery was silenced. 
Meanwhile, at the entrance to Santiago Harbour, some 
fifty miles distant westward, Admiral Sampson’s main 
squadron, including Commodore Schley’s, again bombarded 
the forts and 

batteries from Fri- 
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with Mr. Scovell, of the New York World, to communicate 
with General Gomez. The discomforts and relaxations of 
the adventurous journey are humorously handled, the 
plunging through interminable swamps, rough camping- 
grounds where mosquitoes did most annoy, short rations, 
and the lighter enjoyments of camp after the travellers 
were discovered by the Cuban Antonio of Major Smith’s 
party. Major Smith, whom rumour had slain, they 
found very lively indeed. He gave them the heartiest 
of welcomes. 


THE RAINY SEASON IN CUBA. 
** Sono a la tres de la manana, y llueve.” Thus the night- 
watchman (Sereno) sings out on his round in the Spanish- 
American towns. In English it means, ‘‘It’s three o’clock 
in the morning, and it rains.” There is no need to change 
his weather report for hours, days, and months to come 
at this time of the year in the Tropic of Cancer. People 
who live in the temperate zone have no idea what rain 
means in the tropics. It begins not with a gentle drizzle, 
that may change into a downpour for perhaps a few days. 
There the flood-gates of heaven are not merely opened, and 
left ajar more or less; they are taken off the hinges, 
and put away for good for the next four or five months. 
Rain falls in torrents incessantly. In some localities 





THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
AT WANTAGE. 
Following his visit to Reading on Saturday, June 11, 
where he opened the new College Buildings, the Prince 
of Wales proceeded to Lockinge, where his Royal Highness 
and the Princess of Wales were the guests of Lord and 
Lady Wantage until Monday. As they returned to town 
on Monday the royal party drove through the town of 
Wantage, where they were greeted with the National 
Anthem, sung by more than a thousand school children, 
stationed on a platform at the foot of King Alfred’s statue 
in the market-place. A large and distinguished company, 
including the French Ambassador, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Granby, Earl and Countess Grey, and 
Lord and Lady Henry Bentinck, was invited to meet their 
Royal Highnesses at Lockinge. 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT PORTSMOUTH. 
The Royal Counties Agricultural Show was opened on 
Monday, June 6, at Portsmouth, whither it has returned 
after a lapse of seven years. The president for the current 
year is Viscount Baring, who succeeded Prince Christian in 
the chair. Her Majesty exhibited shorthorn cattle; the 
Prince of Wales sent shire horses, shorthorns, and South- 
downs; Prince 
Christian sending 





day to Sunday; 
and different ves- 
sels landed at 
several points of 
the coast large 
numbers of rifles, 
stores of ammu- 
nition and pro- 
visions, field-guns 
and shells, to aid 
the Cuban insur- 
gents, collected by 
General Gomez, 
five thousand 
strong, for an 
attack on the town 
of Santiago. The 
expected arrival of 
the regular mili- 
tary force em- 
barked at Tampa, 
in Florida, on 
Saturday night, 
and next day at 
Key West, consist- 
ing of infantry, 
cavalry, field 
artillery, and 
siege artillery, 
under command of 
General Miles, 
would be followed 
by an advance to 
Caimanera, ap- 
proaching nearer 
to Santiago, where 
the Spanish garri- 
son, which num- 
bers about eight 
thousand regular 
troops, com- 
manded by Gen- 
eral Linares, will 








defend the forts, THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW, PORTSMOUTH: THE ROYAL BOX. 


aided, no doubt, 
by naval forces out of Admiral Cervera’s blockaded 
squadron in the inner harbour. It may be a protracted 
siege. ‘The Commander -in-Chief of Eastern Cuba, 
Lieutenant-General Pando, has three other divisions of 
troops available to deal with the native insurgents. We 
hear of no further active operations in the neighbourhood 
of Havana or in the western part of the island. Meanwhile 
the camp at Caimanera has been abandoned, the Americans 
now occupying the Spanish rifle pits on the shore. 

Rumours of the surrender of Manila, not to the dreaded 
native insurgents, apparently, who threaten plunder and 
havoc, but to Admiral Dewey, for the sake of putting that 
city under his protection, have been current in America, 
but are scarcely to be credited; the Spanish military 
garrison must at least be able to defend the townspeople, 
and is still occupying the forts. There are signs of a dis- 
position on the part of Germany to oppose any permanent 
American conquest of the Philippines, and the force which 
General Merritt is about to bring from San Francisco would 
not be adequate for such an object, considering the extent 
of those islands. Four German cruisers are now lying 
in Manila Harbour, and two others, from Nagasaki, Japan, 
have been sent to join them. Some think it more likely 
that the Ladrones Islands may be selected as a preferable 
acquisition for the United States. Public opinion in 
Spain is becoming favourable to a mediation by Austria 
and France in favour of peace, relinquishing Cuba to save 
the other colonies, before it is too late. 

The sketches of our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings 
Wright, further illustrate his memorable attempt, made 





it never ceases day or night for weeks; in others, with 
mathematical precision the rain begins at a fixed hour, 
and ceases with the same precision at another hour. The 
volume of water thus precipitated for weeks and months 
is stupendous, and the intense solar heat, converting it 
into hot steam and mist, induces the most luxuriant 
vegetable life. Rapid growth and rapid decay are the 
result. The roads become impassable, mire and swamp 
taking their place, while traffic or transport becomes well- 
nigh impossible. A path cut through the forest to-day 
will be choked up by the rapid growth of thicket a week 
afterwards, It is only the direst necessity that will induce 
the traveller to undertake a journey. Aided by two or 
three sturdy natives armed with their machetes (a huge 
knife, half cutlass), to cut a small path through the frightful 
tangle of the undergrowth, he makes but slow and painful 
progress. A huge cloud of steam and hot mist surrounds 
him, the fever fiend, lurking in every shrub and blade of 
grass, lying in wait for him. 

In the towns the half-breeds and black people take an 
extra dose of sleep during the hours of aquatic display. 
Spouts and gargoyles send torrents of water into the middle 
of the street; not a single soul ventures to stir abroad. The 
only exceptions are two: the begging friar and the washer- 
woman, At the slightest lull they will resume their busi- 
ness, In the beginning or towards the end of the rainy 
season, some inexperienced young ladies may venture to 
show their finery and take a ride in the ‘‘ Volante,” only to 
resolye never to try it again. This is the climate the 
Americans have to fight. 


specimens of 
butter. The Queen 
took three second 
prizes, and the 
Prince a second for 
a shorthorn bull 
and a third for a 
shire colt. The 
show, which re- 
mained open until 
the 10th, was 
visited by the 
Duke and Duchess 
of York,the former 
on his way to hoist 
his pennant on the 





Crescent, 
BOTANIC 
SOCIETY’S 
FETE. 

On Friday, June 
10, the Royal 
Botanic Society 
held its Floral 
Féte in the gar- 
dens at Regent's 
Park, when the 
Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales 
honoured the oc- 
casion with their 
presence. Many 
visitors were pre- 
sent, and the chief 
attraction was the 
children’s pic- 
turesque floral 
parade, The 
march past took 
place under a 
covered way, and 
as the little com- 
petitors filed by 
her Royal Highness, the Princess of Wales awarded the 
prizes to the successful exhibitors. Mrs. G. Kemp was 
adjudged first for a double mail-cart decorated with yellow 
blooms, marguerites predominating. Gold ribbon secured 
the flowers, and a gold sunshade above the cart was made 
the support for further floral decoration. Three pretty 
children drew the cart, and two others had seats in it. 
After witnessing the parade, the Prince and Princess 
went on to the floral exhibition, where they inspected a 
magnificent display of plants and cut flowers. 


Photo Russell, Southsea, 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

British defences at Hong-Kong have been strengthened by 
a considerable acquisition of territory opposite the island. 
On June 9 Sir Claude Macdonald signed a Convention with 
the Tsung-li-Yamen leasing to Britain a portion of the 
territory on the mainland behind Kowloon. The line of 
demarcation is drawn from Deep Bay on the west to 
Starling Inlet, a portion of Mirs Bay, on the east. 
The new concession also includes the island of Lan- 
tao. The lease is for ninety-nine years, and dates 
from July 1. Formerly our rights on the mainland 
opposite Hong-Kong, secured by the Convention of 1860, 
covered only the Kowloon Peninsula, the extent of which 
barely reached six square miles. In terms of the Con- 
vention, China continues to hold the north shores of 
Mirs Bay and Deep Bay, but the waters of both are leased 
to Great Britain. China, however, reserves right of 
entrance for her own ships. 
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PERSONAL. ° 


The Prince of Wales is gaining more and more readiness 
as an after-dinner speaker, and, great as is the responsi- 
bility attaching to his words, he has lately become more 
independent of notes and of preparation than he was of 
old. This greater freedom of expression was noticeable in 
his excellent speech at the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and also at Reading last week. Many 
persons, no doubt, envy his Royal Highness this facility, 
and no man more so than the Duke of York, to whom the 
duties of public speaking have always seemed severe, and 
who does not feel that they lighten with the lapse of years. 


In connection with the recent visit of the Duke of York 
to Portsmouth, a special interest attaches to our portraits 
of the leading officials of the great naval station. Admiral 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, Commander - in - Chief at 
Portsmouth, has seen much service in Burma, China, 
and the Crimea. He is sixty-two years of age. Our other 
portraits are those of General Sir John Davis, commanding 
the Southern Division ; Rear-Admiral Rice, Superintendent 
of Portsmouth Dockyard; and Mr. H. Kimber, the present 
Mayor of the city. 

Professor William Ramsay, who has added to his 
discovery of argon the discovery of crypton, yet another 
constituent of the atmosphere, has held the chair of 
Chemistry in University College, Gower Street, since 
1887. He is a native of Glasgow, and is forty-six years 
of age. He studied at the Universities of Glasgow and 


Photo Russell, Southsea, 


Avira Sim Micuart Cutme-Seymour, 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Proresson Wittiam Ramsay. 


Tibingen. Before coming to London he was Principal of 
University College, Bristol, where he was also Professor 
of Chemistry. Professor Ramsay is well known as a 
linguist, a cyclist, and a mountaineer. It is not unin- 
teresting to note that at present there are three 
British Professors who bear the ancient and honourable 
name of Ramsay. There is William Ramsay, Professor 
of Chemistry in London (above referred to); William 
Mitchell Ramsay, the celebrated archzologist, Professor 
of Humanity in Aberdeen University; and George Gilbert 
Ramsay, Professor of Humanity in Glasgow University. 
The two who bear the name of William have a further link 
in common—both are natives of Glasgow. The third isa 
son of Sir George Ramsay, ninth Baronet of Bamff. 


By the death, on June 11, of Mr. Henry Lee, F.R.C.S., 
St. George’s Hospital loses its senior consulting surgeon. 
The deceased gentleman was born in 1817, and entered 
King’s College in 1833. His connection with St. George’s 
Hospital as a student began in the following year. In 
1839 he became a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and in 1844 he obtained a Fellowship. In 
1861 he was elected to the post of assistant surgeon in 
St. George’s Hospital, becoming full surgeon in 1863. 
In 1878 he obtained the post which he held until his death. 
His mental and bodily vigour remained with him almost 
to the last. His retirement from active practice took place 
only a few years ago. His published “‘ Lectures on 
Practical Pathology’ enjoyed remarkable success in their 
day. As an operator he was distinguished by boldness 
and success. As a teacher he was original and thorough. 
Mr. Lee was buried at Highgate on June 17. 

A distinguished Indian officer has passed away in 
Major-General Sir William George Davies, who has 


Rear-Apmrrat Rice, 
Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. 


Tue tate Mr. Henry Lez. 


died, at the age of seventy, after four months’ illness. 
Educated at University College School, the late officer 
entered the Bengal Army in 1849. He saw some service 
on the Peshawar border, and was appointed by Lord 
Dalhousie Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. In 
1883 he became Financial Commissioner, holding that office 
along with his membership of the Legislative Council 
until he retired in 1887. At Delhi, in 1876-77, he was 
president of the committee which arranged for the enter- 
tainment and encamping of the multitude of native chiefs 
who assembled for the Proclamation of the Empress. 
For his long and valuable services Sir William was 
publicly thanked in an order issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 


The late General Alexander Fraser, who died at New 
Hall, Essex, on June 11, had seen much service in the 
East. The son of Mr. J. Fraser, of Heavitree, Devon, the 
deceased officer joined the Indian Army in 1843, and two 
years later served through the campaign on the Sutlej, 

‘ing decorated for his conduct at tne battle of Sobraon. 
He took part also in the Punjab Campaign and in the 
Burmese War under General Steel, again receiving the 
medal with clasp. He obtained his Colonelcy in 1874, 
and from 1873 to 1879 acted as Chief Engineer to the 
Public Works Department of the North-West Provinces. 
He was universally loved for his sterling qualities of mind 
and heart, his unassuming manners, and retiring disposition. 
For forty years he served his country well, and was known 
in Burma as ‘‘ The Star of India,” for the numerous light- 


Photo Russell, Southsea, 
Mr. H. Kimeer, 
Mayor of Portsmouth. 


Photo Barraud., 


houses erected under his direction on the Burmese and 
Indian coasts. General Fraser occupied himself in later 
years with Indian railways, being chairman of H.H. the 
Nizam’s and also the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. 


So large has been the support accorded to the scheme 
for a national memorial to the late Duchess of Teck that 
the arrangements will possibly be completed by the end of 
July. A local memorial at Richmond in the form of a 
drinking-fountain has also been decided upon. 


The speculative transactions of Mr. Joseph Leiter on 
the Chicago corn-market, which have vastly affected 
prices in Europe and in America, are stated to have com- 
pletely broken down, resulting in heavy losses; millions 
of bushels of wheat are now offered at declining prices. 
Reports of great profits and reports of great losses are 
generally capable of a good deal of explaining away, 
as Mr. Hooley has lately informed the world. The truth 
about Mr. Leiter’s final balance-sheet over the ‘‘ corner” 
in corn may or may not be publicly made known. It 
is a strange case, in which his best friends rather hope 
that he may have losses at least sufficient to warn him off 
speculations where the famine of others means fortune to 
him. Mr. Leiter’s sister stood for the ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady,” painted by Mr. Sargent, R.A., a few months ago 
and now exhibited at Burlington House. Mr. Sargent, 
who has just returned to Chelsea from Venice, brings with 
him a portrait - group of a family there, which shows 
that he has been particularly hard at work during his 
** holiday.” 

About six hundred fewer people visited the National 
Gallery each day in 1897 than in 1887. This does not 
prove that people were more interested a decade ago in 
art than they now are. It only shows that the National 
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Portrait Gallery and the Tate Gallery have tempted a good 
many of the sightseers by whom otherwise the National 
Gallery would have been revisited during the year. The 
growth of popular amusements, too, has no doubt lessened 
the number of mere idlers who pass in and out of the doors 
in Trafalgar Square; for any visitor of late must have 
noticed the increased number of real students and lovers 
of art who frequent the National Gallery with ever new 
admiration for its treasures. 

Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, who is staying in London 
for a few weeks, has had the most acceptable of welcomes 
in the appearance of a sixpenny edition of one of the longest 
and most popular of her husband’s works. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie led his eleven to victory on the 
cricket-field at Tunbridge Wells on Friday last week. 
Madame de Navarro, better known as Miss Mary Anderson, 
was on the ground all day, and entertained the artists and 
men of letters who batted under Mr. Barrie’s captaincy. 

Mr. Ruskin has had many thoughts for the British 
workman, to whom some of his works have been specially 
addressed, and whom the Guild of St. George was designed 
to include. It is interesting, then, to put on record an 


allusion to Mr. Ruskin as ‘‘ the one great man left to us,” 
which might have been heard from an artisan addressing 
a little knot of listeners near the Marble Arch the other day. 

An interesting presentation is to be made to Mrs. 
Sumner, wife of the Bishop of Guildford, to commemorate 
her golden wedding in the course of next month. 


The 
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gift will take the form of a bureau with silver-gilt fittings 
and a purse of money. 


The Rey. John McNeill has gathered immense audiences 
this week at the Albert Hall. Only a very few living 
speakers can make themselves heard in all parts of this 
building. When Lord Salisbury addressed the Primrose 
League in May, the audience in the galleries had great 
difficulty in hearing him. Lord Rosebery addressed a 
meeting in the Albert Hall in July 1895, and while his 
colleagues, who followed, were greeted with frequent cries 
of ‘‘ Speak up!” his own wake were perfectly heard by 
everyone. Mr MeNeill’s voice, as was shown during his 
meetings at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, carries better 
than that of any other preacher of the day. 


Prince Hohenlohe, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
has returned to Berlin from his visit to Paris. The 
Emperor William is much occupied with plans for his 
intended visit to Palestine in October, and is supposed also 
to contemplate arrangements with the Sultan for German 
industrial colonisation in Syria and Asia Minor. The 
Empress Frederick comes to England next month to visit 
the Queen. 


Miss Hay, daughter of the American Ambassador in 
London, on Monday performed the ceremony of opening 
the new public garden, in York Street, Walworth Road, 
attached to the ‘‘ Robert Browning Settlement,” adjacent 
to the birthplace of that poet at Camberwell. 


An election contest for the Parliamentary representation 
of East Herts is actively going on, the Conservative 
candidate being Mr. Evelyn Cecil, while the Liberal 
candidate is the Hon. C. R. Spencer, a half-brother of Earl 
Spencer, and formerly M.P. for Mid-Northamptonshire. 
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THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES TO WANTAGE. 


Their Royal Tighnesses were the quests of Lord and Lady Wantage at Lockinge House. This group was taken efter the inspection of Lord Wantage’s Shire horses. 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR.—IN CAMP AT TAMPA: AMERICAN OFFICERS DISCUSSING THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. H, C. Seppings Wright. 
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duel with Bully Yelverton, and albeit I could not 

forgive myself that I had fired dumb, yet I was no 
little consoled to know that others thought less of the sin 
of breaking the code of honour than I had been taught to 
regard it. 

But I was as far as ever from finding a reason why 
Bully Yelverton’s daughter should have come secretly to 
my lodging to entreat me to fire dumb, pretending that she 
begged for the life of her father, and he the straightest 
shot in the kingdom. 

To think of it, and how I had been befooled by a pretty 
face and, I could not but confess it, a pretty wit, made me 


A LREADY the town had ceased to talk much of my 





ILLUSTRATED BY ROBLRI’ SAUBER. 

blush with shame and anger. And so, albeit the reason 
might have been plain enough to one less young, and _ per- 
chance less vain, than I was, I was not destined to discover 
it for myself. 

For several days after that I had received my com- 
mission as aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, I could think of 
nothing but of his Exceilency’s kindness to me and of my 
own good fortune. 

The Vice-queen, too, was very gracious to me when 
the Duke presented me. 

‘*T hope you will be my friend, Mr. Dillon,” she said, 
giving me her hand. 

To that I answered that it would be impossible for me 
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to be other than her friend, if I would be a man of honour, 
and seeing that all men loved her Grace either for her 
beauty or for her goodness. And then I feared that I had, 
maybe, displeased her by the boldness of my words, but 
she laughed out merrily. 

‘** Indeed, Mr. Dillon,” she said, ‘‘ I thought that I was 
beloved by none in Ireland save by the weavers, who love 
me because I love their tabinets. And now, since you have 
pledged yourself to be my friend, pray tell me if it is 
because of my poor beauty or because of my imagined 
goodness ?” 

When she said this I knew not how to answer her, for 
I dared not tell her Grace that I loved her and that I had 




















Z said, with a low bow, “ I ask your pardon, but I did not think to find anyone here save my cousin,”’ 








scarce thought of her goodness. Then seeing that I was 
silent, she went on smiling. 

‘*My Lord Bishop of Derry respects me for my good 
works, and the weavers love me. Are you like my Lord of 
Derry or like the weavers ?” 

‘* Which would your Excellency have ?’ 
seeing that she would have an answer. 

‘* IT think I would rather have the love of the weavers 
than the respect of the Bishop of Derry,” she answered. 
** What of Mr. Dillon ?” 

**Mr. Dillon her Grace of Rutland for her 
beauty,” I said, making her a low bow. 

‘And sets small store by her goodness ?” her Grace 


I asked, 


loves 


returned in pretended displeasure. 

‘* or that also he loves her,” I replied. 

‘*So that I am doubly beloved ?” she asked, smiling. 

I bowed. 

On this she cried out that I was indeed a courtier, but 
for all that she was proud to have so gallant a knight as [ 
to be her friend. Then she dismissed me very graciously, 
saying that I should often attend her when she went to 
take the air. 

Nor was it long before I received her Grace’s command 
to attend her, so I took my seat beside her in her new 
coach, which is now known as the Rutland gig, for the 
Duchess herself had designed it. I think her Grace was 
even more proud of her coach than she was of her postil- 
lions, albeit she prided herself much on them because they 
were the handsomest boys in the city, and was delighted to 
dress them gaily. 

When we had reached the Circular Road, Sir Hercules 
Langrishe came up to her Grace's side. Ie was mounted 
on a very tall black horse, and I thought he did not seem 
over pleased to see me where I was, for already I knew 
that it was said that he was no less devoted to the Duchess 
than was Colonel St. Leger. 

Sir Hercules began by praising her Grace's postillions 
and their livery. 

‘** Indeed, it pleases me well to think that they are not 
altogether unworthy of my ponies,” she answered a little 
coldly, for she was not too well pleased that Sir Hercules 
had forgotten to praise her coach. 

‘* 1 know little of ponies,” Sir Hercules replied, dropping 
his eyes to hia horse’s neck, ‘‘ except Christian ponies.” 

‘‘] know little of Christian ponies,” her Grace 
answered, a little haughtily, ‘‘ seeing that I do not travel 
by chair, but my pagan ponies I love, for they do not pro- 
test and yet are faithful to me and keep their own counsel.” 

‘““Your Grace likes dumb service ?”’ said Sir Hercules, 
as though he were perplexed. 

‘* It is good,” the Duchess answered, “albeit it is less 
ready than lip service.” 

Then she waved her hand 
with a cloud on his brow. 

1 had little leisure for thinking on the matter, for the 
Circular Road was thronged from Park Gate to Summer- 
hill with a most brilliant company. Her Grace’s equipage, 
with its gold trappings, drew every eye as we passed, and 
the air was filled with murmurs of admiration. I glanced 
at the Duchess. Iler eyes sparkled, and her face was all 
smiles again, so that I knew that she had forgotten, and 
maybe forgiven, Sir Hercules for his blindness. 

The Countess of Antrim and Mrs. Beresford passed us 
driving their ponies with much spirit, and them her Grace 
saluted in a very friendly fashion, for they had four, not 
six ponies, like the Duchess. After them followed my 
Lords Howth and Sudley, driving each a single pair; but 
a great number of ladies took the air mounted, for the 
day was fine and crowds of young bucks in brown powder 
followed them, making their horses prance and caracole 


and Sir Hercules fell back 


in the sunshine, 

A sudden moyement caused me to turn and look at her 
Grace. Ler face was grown crimson as with anger, and 
the smile gone from her lips. She carried her head very 
haughtily, and appeared no longer to notice those who 
saluted her, 

Seeking to discover the cause of so sudden a change, 
I looked in the direction which her Grace's eyes had taken, 
and my surprise was so great that I could have cried out 
if | had not remembered in whose presence I was. There 
was no longer any need to wonder at the anger of the 
Duchess at an act so daring and so presumptuous. I saw 
approaching a coach drawn by six ponies. The coach was 
the exact counterpart of that of her Grace, The ponies 
and trappings were to a miracle the same, and neither 
could I discover any difference in the postillions. 

Amazement had at first prevented my perceiving or, 
indeed, seeking to know the occupant of the coach. 
Suddenly her Grace turned to me— 

‘Who is the insolent baggage, Sir?” she demanded, 
with the haughtiness of a queen. 

[ looked at the occupant of the coach. There was but 
one, and she was a woman, but I could not see her face. 

This I was about to tell the Duchess, when the lady 
suddenly raised her head, and looked at her Excellency 
with no less haughtiness than she read in her eyes, Then 
for an instant her glanco fell on my face, and she seemed 
to start, for she very quickly withdrew her eyes again. 

‘* Who is the impudent baggage?” said her Grace again 
tome. But I could not answer, albeit I now knew full well 
that it was Miss Yelverton, the daughter of my enemy, she 
who had coms to my lodging to beg of me to fire dumb 
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when I met her father in the Nine Acres, and to whom I 
had promised this, and to be silent of the matter, not 
knowing then that she was fooling me. 

But from these reflections I was roused by her Grace, 
who again demanded very imperiously to know who was 
the impudent baggage that had so flouted her. 

I scarce knew what to say, for I saw not how I could 
tell the Duchess of my meeting with this Miss Yelverton, 
seeing that I had pledged my word to be silent. 

*““Can you not answer, Sir?” her Grace persisted 
impatiently, ‘* or has the jade bereft you of speech ?” 

‘* Your Grace forgets that I am new to the city,” I 
answered. 

‘*Ah, then you do not know?” she said, ‘tand so I 
must seek a wiser companion, and one more experienced 
in the ways of this insolent town, to attend me.” 

‘**T am your Grace’s faithful servant,” I replied, bowing 
humbly, ‘‘ whether you use me or *y 

** Abuse you,” she broke in, laughing now; ‘ but that 
were unjust, albeit it is a woman's way, and so we have 
few friends.” 

‘** Your Grace has many,” I replied. 

**Not one too many,” she returned, ‘and I will keep 
you. And so, Mr. Dillon, I command you, by your 
fidelity to your Queen, for so I am, to discover for me who 
this minx is that has dared to flout me. For look you 
here, there is a plot in this that may bode ill to my Lord, 
and so we must discover it, you and J,” and she smiled 
very sweetly. 

Again I said that I was her servant. 

‘* For the insolence of the jade I care nothing,” she 
repeated, ‘‘ but I think it is a matter of State.” 

Then she dismissed me. 

I was now in much perplexity, for I dared not disobey 
her Grace, and neither did I know how I should do her 
bidding. While I thought on the matter I remembered 
my Lady Betty, and that I had not thanked her for begging 
the Viceroy to give me the commission. My cousin, tov, 
would know how to advise me in this matter, and it was 
but right that I should delay no longer. 

So having taken this resolve, I made haste to carry it 
out. When I reached my cousin’s house, I did not wait 
to be announced, but went quickly to my Lady Betty's 
drawing-room, making no doubt that I should find her 
there. I had scarce passed the threshold when I paused 
in some incertitude, for at the end of the room a lady was 
standing close by the window. Her form was very slender, 
so that albeit I could not see her face, I knew that she was 
not my cousin. 

I hesitated, not knowing whether I should withdraw or 
await my cousin, when the lady turned her head. I drew 
back in amazement, for my eyes told me that it was Miss 
Yelverton who stood before me, and I could scarce credit 
them, since in my cousin’s drawing-room I had least hope to 
find her. Seeing that she was looking at me, I said, with 
a low bow, ‘I ask your pardon, but I did not think to find 
anyone here save my cousin.” 

She smiled. 

‘**T think, Sir,” she said, making me a little curtsey, 
‘that we have met before.” 

‘* It may be so, Madam,” I answered coldly, remember- 
ing, for all her beauty, my promise to her to keep the 
matter secret, and how she had befooled me, ‘ but in truth 
I had forgotten it.” 

She seemed perplexed a moment, then her lips parted, 
and she ‘laughed merrily. ‘I thank you, Sir,” she said, 
‘*that you have been faithful to your pledge, and for that I 
absolve you from your promise—for the moment.” 

‘*T have fulfilled my promise,” I replied somewhat 
haughtily. 

‘‘Ah, I meant not that, and yet for that also I thank 
you,” she went on. ‘* Have you forgiven me?” 

But I did not trust myself to answer, for the tumult 
that rose in my heart. 

** And yet,” she said, I thought a little sadly, though 
that, too, might well be only make-believe, ‘‘ I may deserve 
some thanks, seeing that I have saved your life.” 

‘*To my own disgrace,” I answered bitterly. 

‘** Nay, not so,” she broke out with some impatience, 
‘**to have stood the fire of one who has never missed before 
is no disgrace.” 

‘*A child might face an empty pistol without fear,” 
I said. 

‘© You did not know it to be so,” she answered, and then 
added, a little sorrowfully: ‘‘ My father has fought his 
last duel.” 

**T am much concerned to learn that Mr. Yelverton is 
indisposed,” I said again, but this time more gently, for 
try as I might, I felt the anger leaving me. 

She bent her head. 

‘“‘Have you forgiven me, Sir?’ 
humbly. 

‘*T cannot tell,”’ I answered, looking at her. 

** And yet you are a brave man,” she said. 

The word stung me. 

‘IT thank you for saying it,’ I replied, making her a 
bow, ‘ for, indeed, I need the assurance.” 

She stamped with her foot upon the floor impatiently. 

‘*T meant not that,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ but I think it no 
dishonour for so brave a man.”’ 

‘** To suffer a woman to befool him ?” I said. 

‘To forgive a woman for the folly of her heart,” she 


’ 


she asked very 








went on, turning her head from me, and with her eyes 
downcast. 

I stood looking at her in silence, for I lacked resolution 
to answer. 

‘*Lady Betty is from home, Sir,” she said at last, 
raising her eyes. 

*“Then you would have me go?” I asked. 
truth, it grew more difficult to leave her. 

‘**Since it is no easy matter to entertain an enemy,” 
she returned, smiling a little. 

** But I am your friend,” I said. 

**T could not have guessed it,” she answered me. 

‘* There is no need,” I cried. 

‘* Since you are angry with me——’ 

‘** No longer,” I said. 

‘And so, Sir, you have forgiven me?” she asked, 


And, in 


> she broke in. 


turning her eyes upon me again. 

For answer I caught her hand to my lips, for I could 
resist no longer. 

‘In these days a friend is better than an enemy,”’ she 
said calmly, though there was more colour in her cheek 
than I had seen before. 

‘* In these or in any days,” I answered, and the words 
reminded me of her Grace, and what she had commanded. 

‘* Indeed it is true,” she said, ‘‘ seeing how hard it is to 
find a friend.” 

‘The Duchess of Rutland would fain know who her 
rival is,”’ I replied, as carelessly as I could, 

‘Would she so?” she asked, laughing, and there was 
some scorn in her voice. 

‘* Indeed she would,” I answered. 

**Then you may tell her,” she said. 

‘* What?” 

She lifted héf head before she answered, and her words 
were a challenge. 

‘Tell her,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ that I love Ireland and am 
the friend of Henry Grattan.” 

** So I will tell her Grace,”’ I answered, ‘‘ if she ask me. 

‘*And if she do not, then be silent,” she said thouglit- 
fully, ‘‘ for it may be better.” 

So I bowed and left her, for I dared not stay longer, 
seeing that business awaited me, and that of much import- 
ance. [ was now in no small perplexity, for I knew not 
how I should deliver to her Grace the message which 
Miss Yelverton had entrusted to me. But when several 
days passed and still the Duchess did not speak of the 
matter, I began to think that she had clean forgotten it. 
And this was natural enough, seeing how little leisure she 
had, with balls on Tuesday nights and Drawing-Rooms on 
every Friday, for this was his Excellency’s wish. And 
so it did not surprise me that she had forgotten both me and 
the promise I had made her, albeit I could have borne it 
more easily if her Grace had dismissed me from her favour 
in anger, and not because she did not any longer 
remember me. 

So I resolved that since women had treated me so 
scurvily I would think no more on them, but rather apply 
myself to the business which befitted my station—to wit, 
that of serving his Excellency, my master. 

I had scarce come to this resolve when a message was 
brought me from her Grace commanding me to attend her 
while she took the air, so I made haste to wait upon her, 
no longer remembering my resolve. 

‘* You have been very diligent in business, Sir,” she said 
to me, smiling, while I kissed her hand. 

‘*T serve my master, Madam,” I answered. 

‘*And forget your mistress,” she returned, looking 
closely at me. 

‘Tis not for a servant to forget,” I said, meeting her 
eyes. 

‘What then, Sir?’ she asked, turning her head from 


me. 


‘“To be forgotten, Madam,” I replied gravely. 

‘“Nay,” she cried, ‘not if he is a true and faithful 
servant.” 

‘*T have been both,” I answered her. 

‘‘And so you are remembered,” she said, laying her 


hand upon my arm. ‘Is that reward enough, or do you 
seek for more?” 

‘*T desire no more,” I returned. 

‘And so you are happy,” she said, smiling into 
my eyes. 

‘‘When your Grace remembers me,” I answered, 
leading her to her coach. 

I perceived, with some surprise, that the coach which 
awaited her Grace was not that in which I had ridden with 
her before and of which she had seemed so proud, but one 
of the state coaches. This struck me as being strange, the 
more so as I had heard her Excellency say that she hated 
state coaches, since they reminded her of funeral-cars. 

‘The gig is more comfortable, I think,” she remarked, 
as though she knew what was in my mind. 

“It could hardly fail to be, seeing that your Grace 
designed it,’ I answered. 

“Thinking on that and on the shortness of life, as my 
Lord of Derry recommended last Sunday, I have resolved 
to mortify myself.” 

** You, Madam *”” I asked. 

*« Yes, even I, since there is need of a practical applica- 
tion of the Bishop's advice,” she answered with -great 
solemnity ; ‘‘and so I have bestowed my gig upon the 
hospital of good Dr. Mosse for the poor women there,” 
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‘And they will take the air in your Excellency’s gig ? 


I asked, for the strangeness of the thing amazed me. 

‘**So I have desired,” she answered. ‘‘ And see, so it is.” 

I lifted my head and saw, indeed, the gig pass us. In 
it were two women, one in the garb of a nurse, the other 
looking pale and sick in the sunshine. 

Then I turned to the Duchess. 

‘***Tis no wonder that the people love your Grace, since 
your goodness is no less than your beauty,” I said. 

But the Duchess bent her head and did not answer me. 
Then after a moment she bade me order the coach to turn 
back, and this I did. ILer face was grown very gentle, and 
there was no longer any pride in her eyes. 

I looked out before me and saw that the gig was but a 
little ahead of us, nor would 
it have been easy to pass it 
that 
Grace was 


for the throng was 
about us. Iler 
very thoughtful, and seemed 
not to see those who passed. 

Suddenly I saw six 
ponies with gay trappings 
come towards us. 

In an instant they were 
level with the gig before us, 
in which the two women 
Then went 
by us such another gig, and 
in it sat Miss Yelverton. 

She held her head very 
high, but her face was pale 
with anger, and she looked 
neither to the right nor to 
the left, but straight before 
her. 

When she had passed 
I turned to look at the 
Duchess. Her eyes were 
still downcast, but there 
was a soft colour on 
cheek, and this spoke her 


were sitting. 


her 


triumph, albeit her lips 
were silent. When she had 
remained silent for some 


days and spoke no more 
upon the matter, | grew to 
think that she had clean 
forgot Miss Yelverton and 
that she had dared to rival 
But, indeed, it was 
I was soon to 


her, 
not 
learn. 

By the order of his 
Excellency the Viceroy, 
balls were given at the 
Castle on Tuesday nights, 
while Drawing-Rooms were 
heldon Friday nights during 
the Court season, for it was 
my Lord's desire to excel 
the Earl of Buckingham in 
the splendour of his hos- 
pitality, even if he could 
not win the hearts of the 
people as Lord Townshend 
had gone near to do. 

And in this the Viceroy 
had her Grace to back him, 
for sure there never was a 
untiring, 


so, as 


Vice - queen so 
whether in the dance or in 
seeking to win the love of 
those who hated my Lord 
Duke. 

And so it came about 
that scarce a night passed 
that the. Castle was not 
thronged with guests, and 
albeit many of them, too, 
hated my Lord and could 
speak no good thing of him, 


me concerning her guests, if they were unknown to her— 
asking if this one was brave, or another reputed handsome, 
and suchlike questions—I obeyed, and waited upon her Grace. 

When the Duchess perceived me, she very quickly 
dismissed Mr. Hasler, the Court Chamberlain, for he had 
come to present to her Grace the names of those ladies 
who desired to dance minuets at the next ball. 

‘““Mr. Dillon,” she said, when we were alone, “ it 
grieves me to think that I have many enemies.” 

** You, Madam!” I exclaimed. ‘Surely there is none 
in the kingdom so greatly beloved.” 

‘*And yet,” she answered, smiling very sweetly, 
‘“‘there are some that hate me.” 

At this I was silent, for I could not deny that it was true. 


‘Surely, the Bishop, Madam,” I answered, ‘seeing 
that he speaks with authority when he bids us forgive.” 

‘So be it, then,” her Grace said, smiling, ‘‘ for to- 
night I will forgive one of my enemies, and that, too, 
before the people.” 

I remained silent, for I could not think what was in 
her Grace’s mind or if she jested. Then I asked if her 
Excellency had any commands for me. 

‘Yes, Mr. Dillon,” she replied ; ‘‘ when the presenta- 
tions are being made to-night, be sure you stand near to 
me, a little behind the throne. Then you shall see what 
you shall see, and bear me witness.” 

So I promised that I would, and left her. 

Thus it was that on that same night, while the pre- 
sentations were being made, 
I stood, as her Grace had 
commanded little 
behind her throne, and on 
the left of it. I had never 
seen the Duchess looking 
more beautiful nor so gra- 


me, a 


cious, for I could discover 
no pride in her face. And 
that others noted this too I 
know, for General Cradock, 
who stood near to me, whis- 
pered in my ear— 

** Her Grace has forgot 
that she is a Beaufort.” 

‘*What matter is it,” I 
returned, ‘‘so she remember 
that she is a Rutland, for, 

the Irish, pride 
no friends, but a 
multitude of enemies?” 

So I turned from him 
and watched her Grace. She 
was dressed in white tabimet 
embroidered in silver, and, 


among 


makes 


albeit she loved jewels as 
much as any woman, yet 
she wore none save only a 
star of diamonds upon her 
hair. Llis Grace stood be- 
side her, looking very hand. 
some in a suit of purple 
velvet, and they two made 
as pretty a sight as ever I 
saw. 

The throng about the 
throne was now grown so 
dense that I had no little 
difficulty to keep my place 
and to see all those who 
came forward. 

‘* As fair a face as ever 
I saw, by my faith,” Gen- 
eral Cradock exclaimed, so 
loudly that I feared lest the 
Duchess should hear; then 
in a lower tone he whispered, 
* Tler 
rival at last.” 


Grace has found a 
‘*Indeed,” I said, smiling. 
“My Lady Charlemont is 
fair, and if she had youth 
to back her 4g 
= Who spoke of my Lady 


Charlemont ?” he inter- 


rupted impatiently. ‘I 
speak of her protégée. Seo 
here—’ and he drew me 
aside so that I could seo 
over the shoulders of those 
who stood before me. ‘The 


Countess of Charlemont 
was approaching the throne 
and leading by the hand a 
young girl — at least, so 
much I judged from her, 
for I could not see her face 


clearly because head 





her 








yet I think even they also 
were not a little proud to 
think that no capital in 
Kurope could 
much wit, beauty, and magnificence as the Duke of Rutland 
had gathered about him at the Castle of Dublin. Nay, 
it was even whispered that his Majesty himself was but 
little please to hear of the doings of my Lord, and had 
complained to Mr. Pitt that his Viceroy had learned to play 
the King so well that he knew not how he should ever 
endure to be a subject again. To this Mr. Pitt had 
answere!l that the magnificence of the Viceroy but increased 
the majesty of the King, and that since the Irish loved 
such magnificence, it would make them more loyal to the 
King’s majesty, seeing that the Viceroy was but the servant 
of the King, even as the meanest subject was. 

It was Friday, a se’nnight after that I had attended her 
Grace in the state coach, when a message was brought me 
bidding me wait upon the Duchess. So, thinking that she 
wished to speak with.me upon some matter relating to the 
Drawing-Room-for it was her wont often to inquire of 


boast so 





For a moment her Grace regarded the bent head before her, smiling, then she raised Miss Yelverton up, very graciously. 


“What do you think of the Bishop of Derry ?” she 
asked, after that she had waited for me to speak. 

** He is a good preacher,” I said. 

**That I think myself,” she replied; ‘‘ but what of his 
conscience ?” 

‘**Madam,” I exclaimed, smiling, ‘his T ordship has 
not confessed to me, so I know not for certain ——!” 

‘* Tf my Lord has a conscience,” she broke in, laugh- 
ing; ‘*‘ but it may be that the Harl of Bristol is keeper of 
the Bishop of Derry’s conscience.” 

‘* How may that be, Madam?” I asked, for her words 
puzzled me, ‘‘ seeing that the Earl of Bristol and the Bishop 
of Derry are the same person.” 

‘‘T know not,” she answered; ‘but of this I 
certain, that if the Bishop is a saint, the Earl is a sinner, 
for the Bishop bids us forgive our enemies, and the Ear! 
labours to destroy his. Whom shall I follow?” 


am 


was bent, and a great hat, 
with many feathers, hid it, 
But when they were come 
within a few paces of their Excellencies, she raised her 
head as if to challenge those who gazed at her. 

‘*Miss Yelverton!” I cried out, forgetting, in my 
amazement, where I was or that her Grace might hear 
me; as, indeed, she did, for she turned a little toward me, 
and the smile on her face grew deeper. ‘Then I saw that 
Miss Yelverton was kneeling before the Duke. 
instant his Grace raised her up, and, having kissed her so 
heartily upon the cheek that the blood quickly crimsoned 
it, he presented her to the Duchess. She seemed to hesitate 
a moment, for | saw my Lady Charlemont make a gesture 
to her to tell her what she must do. Then she knelt before 
the Duchess. For a moment her Grace regarded the bent 
head before her, smiling, then she raised Miss Yelverton 
up, very graciously, and looked into her face. 

‘*My dear,” she said, still holding her hands, and 
speaking so that all might hear, and yet very gently, 


In an 
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“ they fl: attered me when they told me that I was beautiful, 
but surely mine and all other beauty must pale before such 
beauty as yours. Is it not so, ‘gentle men?” and she 
turned towards those who stood before me. ‘Ah, yes! 
I see that it is, and (80, in token of my abdication, you vill 
wear this for me.” Her Grace took from her hair the 
diamond star, which was her only ornament, and set it 
upon the head of Miss Yelverton. For a moment she 
seemed like one in a dream, and not knowing what to 
answer. Then without a word, she covered her “face with 
her hands and burst out sobbing. 

But her Grace took her into her arms, as though she 
were a child, and, kissing her on both cheeks, forbade her 
to weep. But at this she wept all the more, and so con- 
tinued to weep while my Lady Charlemont led her through 
the crowd : and out of our sig rht. 

When I turned tow ard the throne again I saw his 
Excellency raise her Grace’s hand to his lips and kiss it, 
and I thought she appeared very happy. Then seeing that 
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PLAYHOUSES. 


AT DALY'S. 


THE 

‘4 GREEK SLAVE,” 

There is so much that is delightful about the new musical 
comedy at Daly’s—it can ‘boast such splendid scenery, 
such gorgeous costumes, such clever music, and such 
adequate interpretation—that few will trouble about the 
accuracy of its classical details. It may well be doubted 
whether, under the Flavian emperors, Roman architecture 
had assumed such Byzantine magnificence, patricians and 
slaves were allowed such di azzling confections of green, 
crimson, light blue, and heliotrupe, and a daughter of the 
Caesars Was so superstitious as to believe in the possible 
incarnation of the god Eros: but who cares for the objec- 
tions of antiquarian faddists? All that is wanted is a 
picturesque background. An Oriental-looking Roman 
hall, and the beautiful garden of a villa at Baiz provide 
quite as lovely stage scenes as any imaginary Japan. Llere 
it is then—in Imperial Rome—that ‘‘Owen Hall” has 
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grateful for the dry humour of Mr. Rutland Barrington as 
the Prefect and Mr. Huntley Wright’s eccentric dancing as 
the necromancer. 


‘* SUE,” AT THE GARRICK. 


Even the distilled essence of Bret Harte without sound 
stage technique cannot make a coherent and vigorous play, 
and it is only good acting that saves Mr. Edgar Pemberton’s 
adaptation, ‘‘ Sue.” Sweet Sue herself is a child-wife 
married to a limping and gloomy husband on a lonely 
farm. Unconscious of her charms and ignorant of the 
world and love, she blossoms into a little coquette on the 
arrival Of a gallant sheriff, and is almost ruined by the vulgar 
blandishments of a runaway acrobat. Happily, the mad 
jealousy of her husband, who shoots at the philandering 
sheriff, checks an attempted elopement, and after a 
ludicrous meeting of an amateur vigilance society, full of 
strange oaths and naive conceit, husband and wife are 
reconciled in a very pathetic interview. ‘‘Sue” gives 
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Washerwoman do not mind it. 


THE 


1. The Begging Friar and th: 


IT was near, for the crowd had drawn back, her Grace 
motioned to me to approach her. 
** You will bear me witness,’ 

come to her. 

‘* T will bear your Grace witness,” I answered. 

‘That I have made a friend of an enemy,” she went on, 

‘* That your Grace has made a friend,” 1 returned. 

At this she laughed. 

‘* So be it, then,” her Grace said again; ‘ but look you 
here, Mr. Dillon, so much beauty needs a protector.’ 

“Yes, Madam,” I replied, wondering what was in hermind. 

‘‘And so, seeing that [ am her friend, I must needs 
concern my self that she find one such suitable to her rank 
and beauty,” her Grace continued, watching me so closely 
that I felt the blood warm in my face: ‘do you know of 
any one who is worthy of her?” 

T cannot tell, Madam,” I stammered. 

‘Then go, Sir,” she retorted, laughing, ‘and if you 
think of such an one I charge you by your fealty to let ine 
know who it is.” And, waving her hand, she dismissed me. 

Neither did her Grace's triumph end in this that sho 
had made Miss Yelverton her friend, for of all the things 
which the Duchess of Rutland did, none, I think, won her 
so much love from the people as her gift to the hospital. 

But the coachmakers grumbled against her because her 
Grace would have no more coaches made in Dublin. 

THE END. 


she said softly when I was 
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2. Sambo and his Friends take an extra dose of rest. 


WAR: THE RAINY SEASON 
developed some pretty complications for our amusement. 
They all turn on the plotting of a little band of love-sick 
slaves and their master, a Persian necromancer, who, to 
gratify a Roman Prefect, induce a haughty Princess to fall 
in love with a Greek slave, posing as a living statue of 
Eros. The magician deceives his daughter, who loves this 
slave, and allows the Princess to carry him off to her 
palace. Hence a dramatic conclusion of the first act, for the 
girl, as she discovers the fact, mid the echoes of the chorus 
outside, sinks fainting on the floor. But now the play falls 
all to pieces, and degenerates into a variety show, wherein 
the various members of the Daly company take their 
“turns” at singing or dancing. Fun has in this case to 
give place to music quite operatic in its quality, and never 
mere obvious and catchy melody. Mr. Sidney Jones has 
written stately concerted pieces, musicianly songs, such as 
the address to Freedom, and one really strenuous finale, 
besides the customary soubrette ditties and drawing-room 
ballads. Apart from ‘the composer, the chief honours of the 
first night fell to three singers—to Miss Marie Tempest, one 
of our few comic opera prime donne; to Mr. Hayden Coffin, 
still the most artistic of baritones ; and to Miss Hilda 
Moody, a pretty and promising young soprano. That old 
favourite, Nites Letty Lind, flitted through the part of the 
confidante Iris, and had one delicious little dance, but her 
“Frog” song wants working up. Finally, we must be 


3. Two Ladies took a ride in the Volante, only to regret it. 
IN 


4. Native Umbrella. 
CUBA, 


her first chance to Miss Annie Russell, an actress of 
exceptional refinement and tenderness, who pulls at our 
heartstrings with a voice that seems full of tears. A 
splendid American company, including Messrs. Morgan, 
Sampson, Brennan, pes 4 Miss Ida Waterman, rendered 
adequate support. 


‘* HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR,” AT TIE COURT. 


A gay .and inconsequent fantasy characteristic of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw—such is the new “ farcical romance ” which 
Captain Marshall has provided at the Court. We are in 
one of the islands of the Indian Ocean whose atmosphere— 
thanks, says the story, to the aloes—seems the very air of 
love. The natives are disaffected at checks placed on their 
passions, and even the Governor and his staff catch the 
prevailing epidemic when a charming young girl arrives 
in port with her father, the Colonial Secretary. Within a 
few hours the Governor's A.D.C., who suggests a new 
game of love; the private secretary, who speaks from notes 
and quotes passages ‘‘ selected froin the best authors,” ; and 
the Governor himself, rhapsodising about a nightingale, 
which proves a child’s toy, make fervent love to the child, 
while an egg native rising provokes scenes — 
equally funny. Captain Marshall's theme is, paren, Oe 

and il Brome Fic 3 but it has suggested a very light and 
refreshing piece of nonsense. 
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THE RAINY SEASON IN CUBA: IN TOWN, 


Drawn by Paul Frengeny. 








~ LITERATURE. 


THE NEW LEVER.* 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 

** How shall I speak of my dear old friend, Charles Lever, 
and his rattling, jolly, joyous, Irishmen ? 
Surely never did a sense of vitality come so constantly 
from a man’s pen, nor from man’s voice, as from his! 
i knew him well for many years, and whether in sickness 
or in health, I have never come across him without finding 
him to be running over with wit and fun. Of all the men 
I have encountered, he was the surest fund of drollery. I 
have known many witty men, many who could say good 
things, many who would sometimes be ready to say them 
when wanted, though they would sometimes fail; but he 
Rouse him in the middle of the night, and 
wit would come from him before he was haif awake. And 
yet he never monopolised the talk ; was never a bore. He 
would take no more than his share of the words spoken, 
and would yet seem to brighten all that was said during 
the night. His earlier novels—the later I have not read— 
are just like his conversation. ‘The fun never flags, and, 
to me, when I read them, they were never tedious. As 
to character, he can hardly be said to have produced 
it. ... Lever's novels will not live long—even if they 
may be said to be alive now—because it is so.”—Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Autobiography.” 

I am moved to quote this paragraph, written solemnly 
out by Trollope in 1876 as the thing he wanted to say 
about his ‘‘dear old friend” when he should speak, as 
from his grave, to posterity, because it affords not only 
a striking glimpse of the man Lever as his associates saw 
him, but a very interesting example of the value of 
contemporary judgments in the writing world. To 
Trollope, while he delighted in Lever as a person, and 
could even remember laughing over his earlier books, it 
seemed incredible that anybody was going to take Lever 
seriously as a writer. I wonder now, after a lapse of 
twenty years and more, whether the popular sale of all 
Trollope’s forty or fifty novels eouhtaed equals that of 
‘* Charles O'Malley.” Still more I wonder whether there 
is a publisher in England to whom it would occur, as 
a commercial speculation, to venture upon a complete 
and sumptuous new edition of Trollope’s works, with the 
original plates by Millais and others, to be sold only in 
sets. Or rather, I do not wonder at all. 


By this, it is not at all suggested that Trollope deserves 
not to be read. I have, I think, everything that he ever 
wrote in the way of fiction, and in certain moods I derive 
satisfaction from it, although there are other moods in 
which the best of it would be intolerable. But one cannot 
think of any mood in which Charles Lever would be tire- 
some or unattractive. His fun remains as fresh and mirth- 
compelling to me as it was when I was a boy; his later, 
more serious books, which I used to shirk somewhat then, 
grow now upon me increasingly as I get nearer in experi- 
ence, and perhaps a little in weariness, his own maturer 
point of view. He never was a good workman, it is true. 
He had as little pride in what may be called craftsmanship 
as aptitude for it. He neither knew how, nor tried, to 
carve the puppet-figures of his drama with skill, and 
paint them closely to counterfeit life, and make them 
dance in well-ordered and carefully proportioned imitation 
of the real thing. In other words, he did not produce 
what Trollope and others of his time considered to be 
‘‘character.” To us, looking dispassionately at the fictional 
output of their period, there seems very little to choose in 
their exhibition of marionettes. The Count Fosco of Wilkie 
Collins (whom Trollope swears to have had not a glimmer 
of an idea of how to y ote characters) seems to stick in the 
memory quite as much, and as little, as Plantagenet 
Palliser, which Trollope bequeaths to us as “ standing 
more firmly on the ground than any other personage I 
have created.” Really they are all insieins together, to 
our indifferent inspection. The machinery of their little 
rival booths, the methods by which they produced their 
effects, seemed immensely important to them, and rightly 
enough, but all that possesses next to no interest for us. 
What we care for, if we trouble the old pages at all, is the 
man underlying the book. Trollope, as we have seen, knew 
nobody else so amusing and charming as his friend Lever— 
but it didn't occur to him that new generations would know 
how to disinter, and reanimate, and enjoy for themselves 
that same delightful companion, that prince of story- 
tellers. Trollope never doubted that his friend's books 
were dead, because they were deficient in the power to 
‘* produce character.” We see that they are alive, because 
they reproduce for us Lever himself, who is worth more 
than all the ‘‘ characters”’ evolved by all the novelists of 
his time lumped together. 


It has been said that all the good jokes in the world are 
in Lever. I shrink from committing myself to this, but 
certainly almost all the good Irish jokes are there. Almost 
all the sources which have fed the stream of our gayer and 
pleasanter conception of the Irishman—the merry, brave, 
dashing, harum-scarum, romantic, irresponsible. Celt, the 
only figure jn our fathers’ and grandfathers’ collection of 
fantasies which was ‘‘funny without being vulgar ’—are 
to be found bubbling brilliantly forth in the pages of Lever. 
We in our time have painted for us another kind of Celt 
altogether—a doleful, mystic creature, sitting before the 
dead ashes of the tribal fire, staring at blood-stained 
phantoms, and muttering in archaic Erse over his incon- 
sequent visions. The one is at least no more unlike the 
actual [rishman than the other—and he makes you laugh, 
instead of weeping. I do not set gaiety above tears, any 
more than I compare Charles Lever with Fiona Macleod. 
But I delight with all my heart in the privilege of having 
him again at my fireside—in the extremely beautiful form 
of Mr. Downey's new edition—and in the proof which this 
edition seems to afford, that, after all, it is the man that 
lives in books. 

* “The Works of Charles Lever.” 
Cruikshank. (Downey and Co.) 


swearing 


never failed. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Selected Poems of George Meredith. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 

dhe Art of England and the Pleasures of England: Lectures Given in Oxford 
in 1883-85. By John Ruskin. (George Allen.) 

Social Pictorial Satire. By George Du Maurier, 

Harper Brothers.) 

Side-Lights of Nature in Quill and Crayon. Written by E. T. Edwardes, 
drawn by G. C. Haité. (Kean Paul and Co.) 

Enta»glements: The Woman’s Weaving. By Francis Prevost. 
Paton. 

The Ape, the Idiot, and Other Teople. 


With Illustrations. 


(Service and 


By W.C. Morrow. (Grant Richards.) 





Mr. Meredith himself has said that ‘‘a gatherinz of all 
plums is not digestible.” Certainly the poems collected, 
from various sources, to the joy of true Meredithians, in 
this very dainty little volume and selected ‘‘ under the 
supervision of the author” are not all ** plums.” Many of 
them require to be studied and restudied before their full 
meaning can be grasped by those whom this selection 
makes for the first time acquainted with Mr. Meredith’s 
many-toned, many-coloured verse. Not a few of them, 
however, belong to the more easily appreciable of what 
one of the greatest admirers of his poetry has playfully 
called ‘‘ Meredithyrambics.”” Among them are such com- 
paratively familiar favourites as ‘‘The Lark Ascending,” 
‘**The Thrush in February,” ‘‘ The Woods of Westermain,” 
and ‘‘ Love in the Valley.” The last named of these is 
particularly interesting, as being the only piece in the 
volume which has been transferred from Mr. Meredith's 
earliest published work—he was a poet before he was 
known as a prose-writer--the now very rare ‘‘ Poems by 
George Meredith,” issued in 1851, when he was twenty- 
three. Thus early in his career the ‘‘ Love in the Valley ” 
of 1851 was hailed by the Edinburgh Review as “a little 
foots of singular sweetness, truth, and originality.” Some, 
yut not all, of the few stanzas of which, in its first form, 
it consisted, are reproduced in what has since become a 
richly elaborated poem of considerable length. 


These Oxford lectures of Mr. Ruskin ought to be 
among the most popular of his writings, for in small 
compass they embody the whole of the spirit and much 
that is most striking and impressive in the letter of 
his wonderfully diversified teaching. Very characteristic 
are the Master’s suggestive though extremely discursive 
disquisitions on modern schools of English art. The 
lecture on what Mr. Ruskin calls ‘‘the Fireside School,” 
represented by Leech and Tenniel, is specially noticeable 
just now for its incidental reference to an admirable 
artist of that school recently taken from us. While pro- 
nouncing Leech and Tenniel to be ‘‘ the real founders of 
Punch and the greatest of its illustrators,” Mr. Ruskin adds 
that ‘‘in the precision of the use of his means and the 
subtle boldness to which he had educated the interpreters 
of his designs, Mr. Du Maurier is more exemplary than 
either.” It is somewhat singular, by the way, both that so 
diligent as well as reverent a student of Carlyle as Mr. 
Ruskin should have fallen into the error of ascribing to 
Carlyle the expression ‘‘ the Correggiosities of Correggio ” 
(p. 208), and that the error should during the years which 
have elapsed since these Lectures on Art were first published 
have remained uncorrected. ‘‘ The Correggiosity ”’ (not the 
Correggiosities) ‘‘of Correggio”’ was the invention of a 
very different humorist, to wit, the Rev. Laurence Sterne. 
It is to be found in ‘* Tristram Shandy.” 


A delightful literary legacy is the late George Du 
Maurier’s record of his impressions of John Leech and 
Charles Keene, not only as artists, but as men whom 
he knew and loved, followed up, as it is, by a very inter- 
esting autobiographical sketch of the career of the author 
of * Trilby,”’ and by a modest estimate of his work. ‘‘ The 
Fireside School” becomes, in this charming volume, the 
subject of an appropriate fireside-chat, personal and 
artistic, forming a welcome pendant to Mr. Ruskin’s subtle 
criticism. Du Maurier says, ‘‘Of all my little piebald 
puppets, the one I value the most is my pretty woman; 
I ai as fond of her as Leech was of his, of whom, by the 
way, she is the granddaughter.” The text of this sunny 
volume is accompanied by reproductions of pictures from 
the Punch of the last forty years or so, selected to illustrate 
the salient characteristics of the styles of three of the fore- 
most contributors to the ‘‘ social pictorial satire” of the 
Victorian era. 


Mr. Edwardes’s volume is addressed not to the naturalist 
but to the lover of the beautiful and expressive in nature. 
In a style of crystalline clearness not unmarked by either 
distinction or beauty, he describes with a painter's eye 
and a poet’s sympathy many aspects of nature, season 
after season, by night as well as by day, on hillside and 
in valley, in woodland and meadow, by riverside, and 
on the ocean both in storm and in repose. Man and his 
works are not among Mr. Edwardes’s themes except in 
his concluding chapter, ‘‘ To the Shrine of Gilbert White,” 
a picturesque description of Selborne. Lovers of White's 
classic will read with dismay of the disgracefully neglected 
condition of his grave in the Hampshire hamlet which he 
has made famous, And yet there is a Selborne Society ! 


The scenery of Mr. Prevost’s five short love-stories 
ranges from London and St. Petersburg to Milan and an 
island of the South Pacific, and they are thus full of variety, 
besides being very skilfully and effectively told. Few 
dénouements in recent fiction are more striking than that 
of ‘* Pearls,” in which a beautiful and innocent South Sea 
maiden, at dead of night, not merely runs, but swims 
away through surf and sea from her father and a hated 
match on shore, to board a merchantman, commanded by 
her beloved, a young English skipper. 


Mr. Prevost possesses a lightness of touch and a certain 
delicate sense of humour which are not to be found in 
Mr. Morrow’s generally powerful but often gruesome short 
stories, apparently of American origin. In ‘‘ The Monster- 
Maker,” a surgeon, given to diabolical experimenting, 
removes the head of one of his human victims, and without 
killing him, substitutes for it a metallic ball. The de- 
scription of the death in life of the resultant monster, half 
beast, half man, ought to be avoided, especially towards 
bedtime, by readers with weak nerves. 


A LITERARY LETTER. 
I announced recently a new edition of Jane Austen's 
novels which Mr. Grant Richards is to publish under the 
title of ‘‘ The Winchester Edition.” I have no doubt from 
the prospectus that the edition will be an admirable one, 
but I cannot quite agree with the very naive suggestion 
with which the publisher attempts to evade the fact that 
the two still copyright pieces of Jane Austen’s writings 
are not to be included in the edition—that is to say, 
‘‘Lady Susan” and ‘*The Watsons.” ‘‘ Neither ‘ Lady 
Susan’ nor ‘The Watsons,’” runs the prospectus, ‘‘ will 
find a place in the Winchester Edition, for neither, 


the publisher takes leave to imagine, would have 
been included in such an edition by the authoress 
herself.” 


Where would .half our publishers be were such a 
principle accepted? Can we not imagine’ what Lord 
Byron would say to his descendant for publishing certain 
boyish poems which have found their way into the new 
edition, and what Shelley would have to say to the mass 
of fragments of his writings which have been given to the 
world since his death? Not an author that ever lived, 
I am sure, would stand by the final and definitive edition 
of his works. It is natural, nevertheless, that when 
an author obtains a supreme position in_ literature it 
should be a matter of legitimate curiosity for us 
to study his crudest efforts. No one judges a great 
writer by the fragments which industrious bookworms 
bring together after that writer’s death, and yet it is 
perfectly legitimate to desire to see what they are 
like. That is why I do not agree with Mr. Francis 
Thompson, who in a recent number of the Outlook 
seemed rather to resent the fact that some new fragments 
of Byron had just been published. It is not a question of 
merit or lack of merit in these fragments; we are pleased 
to see them all the same. A great writer does not stand or 
fall by his youthful efforts. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll is at present on a visit to Maarten 
Maartens, in Holland. Maarten Maartens, it will be 
remembered, is the pen-name of Mr. J. H. W. van der 
Porten Schwartz, the author of ‘‘God's Fool,” who has a 
very charming residence at Zuylestein, near Utrecht. 


The Jdler has again changed hands. Mr. J. M. Dent 
has sold it to a young graduate of Oxford with a zeal for 
newspaper proprietorship. I do not know the price, but 
I congratulate Mr. Dent. 


One of the most interesting announcements I have seen 
for a long time is that of a new History of England for use 
in the public schools of America, written by Mrs. John 
Richard Green. The announcement sounds rather like a 
hoax, because it is not to be supposed that the public 
schools of America are all prepared, at a moment's notice, 
because of .a little exchange of courtesy between the two 
countries, to throw over their current school-books and to 
adopt a new one coming from this side. What is more 
srobable is that some publisher has given a commission to 
Mrs. Green to write a History of England that would be 
suitable for use in American schools, should those schools 
care to take it up. 


Tt cannot be pointed out too often that while in English 
histories, even those of the most Conservative tendencies, 
there is a very friendly feeling towards America, and a 
very general sympathy with America’s struggle in the 
War of Independence, this sympathy is not recipro- 
cated in American school-books. It is quite worth 
while, therefore, that America should have: yet another 
History of England, and one adopting a more friendly 
attitude. No one could be found better qualified to write 
such a book than Mrs. Green. In the first place, she is an 
Irishwoman, which should enable her to stand a little on 
one side, while holding the balance, where the story of 
the two countries comes into antagonism; secondly, she 
assisted her husband, the late Mr. J. R. Green, in pro. 
ducing that delightful ‘‘ Short History of the English 
People,” which has given so much enjoyment wherever 
the English language is spoken; and lastly, she has her- 
self written two or three books, notably ‘* Town Life in 
the Fifteenth Century,” which indicate that she possesses 
in a high degree the gift for writing history. 


I have seen it stated in more than one quarter that the 
Anglo-American Banquet was more or less of a failure. 
This suggestion even finds expression in a well-known 
organ of Nonconformity, which goes on to explain to us 
that one of those present, Mr. Cable, put the speech he had 
prepared in his pocket, and contented himself with a few 
words. The dinner was only a failure in so: far that the 
other speakers did not emulate Mr. Cable, and did not put 
their speeches into their pockets instead of delivering them. 
A succession of long and tedious speeches where there 
ought to have been a time limit of three minutes to each 
speaker does not make an affair of this kind in any sense 
a failure. The dinner was otherwise a most interesting 
function, admirably carried out on the whole, and giving 
a fair representation of many aspects of English life, all 
of them above suspicion, so far as personal interest was 
concerned. All present were desirous of expressing a 
friendly feeling towards the other great branch of the 
Raglish-epeoking race. 


Nothing was said about Spain at the Anglo-American 
dinner, and it was not the occasion to emphasise that 
Spain has elements of pathos and of poetry which appeal 
to those of us who love Cervantes and the Quixotic, 
not less than the material, side of life. From one 
point of view, it is true, the dinner was not par- 
ticularly well managed. The organisers evidently knew 
nothing of half their guests, and showed not the 
slightest tact in sorting them. It was rather quaint, for 
example, to see one of the most learned men in England— 
a brilliant classical scholar—sitting side by side with a 
representative of the newest of new journalism, whose 
genius runs rather in the direction of catering for the 
million than in adapting himself to the one-hundred-and- 
odd people who care about Greek verse. CO. K. 8. 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR: OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN CUBA. 
































1, Bow Gun of the Torpedo-Boat “ Porter.” 8. We Bathe in the Sea. 5. Our F.rst Camp: Scovell Trying to Sleep. 7. A Moonligut Concert: A Cuban Improvisatore Chants to the Machete. 
2. Antonio, our Cuban Saviour 4. Dr. Elliot 6. On Board the U.S. Torped -Boat “ Porter’: Captain Fremont Sights the Evemy. 8. Our Camp: “ Once we had Coffee.” 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR: OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN CUBA. 


Mr. Scovetu. 








Mr. Serrincs Wricnr. 


A HALT IN THE CUBAN WILDERNESS. 


Mr. Scovell, Special Correspondent of the ‘New York World,’’ and Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright, Special Artist of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,’’ on their march with Despatches 
to General Gomez, the Cuban Insurgent Leader. 
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WITH THE UNITED STATES ARTILLERY AT TAMPA: FIRING 


From A Sxetcu ry our Spectat ARmTIs1 


“In the evening the bands played English and American National Airs, the idea of an Ai 
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RING THE ROYAL SALUTE ON QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHDAY. 


t Artist, Mr. H. C. Sevrrncs Waricur. 


f an Anglo-American Alliance being very popular here.’’—Lerrex rrom Mr. Serrixcs Waicur. 
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1, General Julio Sanguily 8. Examining the Soldiers after Vaccination. 


5. General Le Crete, who has seen Constant Service 6. In the Paymaster’s Tent: Soldiers Drawing Pay. 
2. Cavalry Horses taking their Morning Bath. 4. Batteries C and F 3rd Artillery Unloading at Port Tampa. 


in Cuba for the last Two Years. 7. Transports in the Slip. 


THE AMERICAN MOBILISATION AT TAMPA: SCENES OF CAMP LIFE. 
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Skeich by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 








WITH THE CAVALRY ON PICKET DUTY AT TAMPA. 


This study shows the stirrups, bridle, and trappings of the horses. The gun and sword are carried from the saddle-bow, 








ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Dumas the elder was rarely spiteful to or about his fellow- 
men, but one day when he happened to be in that mood a 
friend called to tell him a piece of news. ‘They have 
just given M. X—— the Legion of Honour,” he said. 
Then he added in a significant tone, ‘* Now, can you 
imagine why they should have given it to him?” ‘ Yes,” 
answered the great dramatist promptly: ‘* they have given 
it to him because he was without it.” Even nowadays 
there are, no doubt, many Continental decorations bestowed 
in that charitable fashion, and without much regard on the 
put of the donors as to the particular title to them of the 
recipicnts. These decorations, to use a familiar locution, 
‘** go thirteen to the dozen,” as the following instance will 
show. I had the story some years ago from a distinguished 
member of the Saxe-Meiningen Co:npany when they were 
performing at Drury Lane. 


A prominent German actor had fulfilled half of his 
‘starring ” engagement in the capital of a grand duchy, 
and as yet no recognition of his talents had been forth- 
coming from the Grand Duke in the shape of a decoration. 
Disgusted, the player announced his intention of cutting 
short his representations and of departing the following 
morning. Early on that day the theater-intendant acquainted 
his Grand-Ducal master with what had happened. ‘The con- 
versation took place in the garden of the Schloss, situated 
on the road to the station, and suddenly an open carriage 
with the actor in it hove in sight. ‘* Be quick!” said the 
Prince. ‘‘Get me that box on my writing-table. If go 
he must, we'll at any rate try to satisfy him in his ambi- 
tion.” The intendant ran, and returned just as the vehicle 
passed the gates. ‘‘ One moment, Herr B——,” shouted the 
Prince ; ‘‘ here is something to remember me by.” The 
actor bowed low and went his way. In another moment, 


however, his conveyance reappeared at the gates. ‘There 
are two crosses, your Highness,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Never 


mind,” replied the Prince; “give the other to the 


coachman.”’ 


Se non é vero, é ben trovato; and I for one should 
not like to vouch for the truth of the story. Nevertheless, 
if it was meant to convey, in the form of an apologue, the 
fact that the dispensers of some of those honours are rather 
lavish than otherwise with their gifts, and that, con- 
sequently, the outer world does not attach much import- 
ance to them when seeing them on people’s breasts, I am 
inclined to agree. Not so in the. case of two military 
orders of which I happen to have a better knowledge 
than of others—namely, the Victoria Cross and the French 
Military Medal. Long before the scandal in connection 
with the trafficking of the Legion of Honour burst upon 
the public of Europe in general and of , France in par- 
ticular, I felt with regard to that snip of ‘crimson ribbon 
as Dombledon felt with regard to the security for Fal- 
staff's clothes. The tailor wanted a better guarantee for 
the burly knight’s honesty than Pistol’s.. I wanted a better 
assurance of a man’s worth than that tiny ornament in 
his buttonhole; and I was not alone in my scepticism. 
It was shared by hundreds of otherwise non-critical 
Frenchmen. 


No such misgivings ever assailed or-assail me at the 
sight of the French or English exclusively military order. To 
me its wearer is something out of the common; I have no 
hesitation in ranking him among the world’s nobles, for 
I am still sufficiently old-fashioned to endorse the view of 
the mother of the famous Abbé de Choisy, who said to her 
son: ‘‘ Bear in mind there is only one kind of | nobility, 
and that is the one of the sword.” Cromwell, Churchill, 
Nelson, Arthur Wellesley, the Marshals of the First 
Napoleon, in short the warriors of ‘nations, still hold the 
first place in my admiration. All the diplomacy and state- 
craft of history would not have been of the least avail with- 
out the sword to back it up. And the humblest subordinate 
of those great captains is as much entitled to his reward if 
by some signal act of daring he has made himself, at any 
rate for the moment, his leader’s equal, as the leader him- 
self, That reward should lift him above want for the rest 
of his days, lest the courage, moral as well as physical, 
that stood him in such good stead ‘at a critical juncture 
should fail him amidst the sordid struggles and harassing 
cares of everyday life. The First Napoleon understood this 
when he instituted the Legion of Honour; his nephew 
understood it also when he instituted the Military Medal. 
When conferred upon soldiers in active service there is a 
pension attached to each; and the allowance cannot be 
seized for debt, or alienated by the pensioner. 


Truly, the pensions are not much ; they have remained, 
as far as the Legion of Honour is concerned, what they 
were in 1802 —250 francs for knights, 500 frances for officers, 
1000 francs for commanders, 2000 francs for grand officers, 
3000 francs for grand crosses, The Military Medal only 
bestows 100 francs annually on its wearers, for there are 
no grades. ‘There are, moreover, establishments for the 
education of those distinguished men’s children. No 
civilian is ever decorated with the Military Medal, and the 
conferring of the Legion of the Honour on him entails no 
poounciey allowance. He has, in fact, even to pay for 
1is order—namely, 15 francs, 74 franes, 169 francs, or 
328 frances, according to the grade. ‘The Bonapartes did 
what they could. There is an old French proverb to the 
effect that ‘‘ France is sufficiently rich to pay for her 
glory.”’@ England does not boast of her wealth in that 
way, but were she poorer than she is, she must not allow 
a hero like Piper Findlater to accept a semi-theatrical 
engagement in order to provide for a rainy day. The 
thing was practically nipped in the bud, but as there 
were strong men before Agamemnon, so will there be 
herocs after VFindlater; and 1 for one am glad that a 
precedent has been established. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G Doveras Axou3.—If Black play 1. R to B 8th, we cee no mate in two 
more moves. 

Fiveritas.—1. Kt to K 8th affords another solution to your problem. 

C Piancx (Hayward’s Heath).—Many thanks ; we quite agree with you as 
to the non-importance of the dual you mention. 

8 K N Kasrasr (Bombay).—If 1. Q to B Sth; 1. P to Q Kt 4th, and no 
mate follows in two more moves. 

Boyravia Hunr and W Datsy.—Problems to hand. 

Correct Soe.vtion or Prosiem No. 2813 reeeived from Mayor Mirandi 
(Santiago) ; of No. 2814 from Fred Long and Mayor Mirandi (Santiago, 
Chili); of No. 2821 from Emile Frau (Lyons); of No. 2823 from 
J F Moon, Sigismond Chelminski (Szarawka), H 8S Brandreth (Paris), 
Emile Frau (Lyons), T G (Ware), and C E M (Ayr); of No. 2824 from 
G Lewthwaite (Gainsborough), T C D (Dublin), C E H (Clifton), 
Sorrento, F J Candy (Norwood), Captain J A Challice (Great Yar- 
mouth), Steyning, and W H Faweett (Frizinghall). 

Correct Sorutioxs or Propiem No. 2825 received from Henry Orme 
(Bristol), C M A B, Joseph Cook, Hermit, J F Moon, F W C (Edgbaston), 
Steyning, C E H (Clifton), 8 Davis (Leicester), TC D (Dublin), Captain 
Spencer, T G (Ware), Francis Barton (Liverpool), A P A (Bath), 
W 4@’A Barnard (Uppingham), G Hawkins (Camberwell), Shadforth, 
Joseph Willcock (Chester), F J Candy (Norwood), Julia Short (Exeter), 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth}, 8 8 8 (Southampton), W H 
Taylor (Highgate), F Hooper (Putney), Edith Corser (Reigate), Alpha, 
John M‘Robert (Crossgar, County Down), Miss D Gregson, W Dalby 
(Richmond), O R Robinson, H S Branireth (Paris), M Hobhouse, 
J Bailey (Newark), T Roberts, H Le Jeune, C E Perugini, G Lewth- 
waite (Gainsborough), Hereward, E B Foord (Cheltenh:m), Sorrento, 
Edward J Sharpe, A C Kleine, John G Lord (Castleton), T R Pickering, 
G H Bowden (Reigate), R Worters (Canterbury), M A Eyre (Folkestone), 
E Baeon (Finchley), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), George Lamb (Cheltenham), 
and R Nugent (Southwold). 


So.ution or Proptem No. 2824.--By H. D’O. Beryarp. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to R 3rd K to Q 5th 
2. Q to B 2nd (ch) R takes Q 


3. R mates. 
If Black play 1/R takes P (ch), 2. Kt to B 6th (ch); if 1. Kt takes Kt, 2. B takes 
Ri (ch) ; and if 1, K takes P, then 2. Kt to B 4th, ete. 


PROBLEM No. 2827.—By W. Percy Hiyp. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played in the Tourney, between Messrs. Hatpriy and Pittssury. 
(Queen’s Pawn Opening.) 
waite (Mr. H.) niack (Mr. P.) white (Mr. H.) siack (Mr. P.) 
1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th venture 17. Kt to Kt 5th, the Knight can- 
2.Ktto K B3rd° Ktto K B 3rd not be taken without loss. 
P to B 4th 19. P to K R 4th 
If P to B 3rd, which looks attractive, 
This is not commendable, at least at | Black ought to wiu by B to Q B 4th. 
this early stage. P to B 3rd is far better | 7 P to K R3rd 


9. 

i is in accord with the ct t of this}, ° > 
‘stonewall ” Opening. g toy yt alae. 20. Kt (Kt5)toK 4 Kt takes Kt 
however, White has no apparent inferiority | 21. Kt takes Kt Kt to B 6th (ch) 


of position. 22. K to Kt 2nd B to Kt sq 
4, P takes P 23. R to K R sq P to B 4th 
5. P takes Kt to B 3rd Some clever play now ensues. It does 
6. P to LB 4th B to Kt 5th cok sopeer that Walte has ar on 
¢ 1 of gett out of t ttack. 
; ao 2nd ted Black's combinations are worthy ‘ of 
special praise. 
9. P takes P R to B sq ¢ 
10.BtoKt2nd BtoKend |3fKttoBsrd = PB to K oth 
11. Q Kt to Q 2nd Castles én: > } 
] : 26. Ktto Kt5th to B Sth 
12. Q to Kt 3rd Q to B 2nd 27. Q to R ard P to K 6th 
13.Q Rto B sq K Rt» Qsq on ‘ 
28. P to Q 6th Kt to K 4th 
at ay Iyet B to Q 3rd 29. B takes Kt P to B 6th (ch) 
5. ‘ 30. K to R 2nd R takes B 


Something must be done in view of] 3). BR to Q 8rd 


B to B Sth, and. no satisfactory result 32. P takes P B to Q 2nd 


Q to Kt 5th 


fro ither of t) Ite ive 
Re wo K oth or Kt to.K 4th. But un-| 38. B to B sq R to R 4th 
doubtedly the move made opens the way | 34. R to B 2nd R takes Kt 
to an attack on the White King later. 35. R to Q 2nd Rto K 4th 
15. Q to R 4th 36. Q to Kt 2nd R takes K P 
16. B to Q 3rd Q to K R 4th 37. Q takes P B to B 3rd 





17. Kt to Kt 5th P to K 4th 38. Q to Kt 2nd P to B 7th 
18. P to Q Sth Kt to Q 5th The mate by Q takes Kt I’ cannot be 
Very effective, and owing to White's! avoided. 


We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. James Rayner, who 
succumbed somewhat suddenly to an attack of pneumcnia on June 4. The 
deceased was a fine chess-pluyer, and won the championship of Yorkshire 
as well as the captaincy of the Leeds team two years in succession; but it 
was in the problem department he chiefly distinguished himself. He was 
probably one of the best problem solvers in the world, he was an excellent 
composer, and as a judge he had few rivals. He succeeded the late Mr. 
H. J.C. Andrews as problem editor of the British Chess Magazine, and we 
fear our contemporary will not readily find his equal to take his place. 








The forthcoming Press Bazaar to be held at the Hotel 
Cecil in aid of the London Hospital, at present so urgently 
in need of help, promises to be a brilliant and attractive 
function. The stalls will be under the direction of the 
wives and daughters of tho most distinguished journalists, 
assisted by many members of the peerage. Mrs. J. A. 
Spender has the credit of originating and organising the 
undertaking. 

With an approach of something like warm weather 
there is, of course, a general demand for cooling drinks, 
and while all the old favourites maintain their places, 
every new addition is weleome. ‘‘ Minerals” are now an 
institution, and owe much of their popularity to their 
medicinal properties. Among these the classically named 
St. Ronan’s Natural Mineral Table Water, manufactured 
by the St. Ronan’s Wells and Mineral Water Company, 
will be found a sparkling, refreshing, and health pro- 
moting beverage. Scientific experts pronounce it good. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

I have received an interesting communication regarding 
my recent remarks on chewing-gum from Dr. Seaman, of 
the medical department of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, U.S. Dr. Seaman says that if, as I asserted (on 
good authority, by the way), chewing gum used in 
England is made of rubber, this must be a * vile imitation 
of an American delicacy.” I don’t know that I should call 
chewing-gum a “ delicacy ” in any sense, but, passing over 
Dr..Seaman’s expression, I find him telling me that in 
America a rubber chewing-gum would find no sale, In 
one of two circulars he encloses, referring to patents for 
improvements in chewing-gum (United States . Patent 
Office), I find, however, that the patentee, who has devised 
a gum made of “chickly” (a vegetable gum), speaks 
of his material as entirely different from either -india- 
rubber or gutta-percha. This looks decidedly as though 
young America had been given to using these materials ; 
and Dr. Seaman may therefore be regarded as being 
a little sweeping in his assertion when he alleges 
that ‘‘in America a rubber chewing - gum would be 
detested.” In a second circular I find the patent described 
as one for making chewing-gums in various ways, one 
method being that of using ‘‘ boiled and pulled sugar and 
liquefied paraffin amalgamated together in the proportions 
of twenty-five per cent. of paraffin and seventy-five per 
cent. of sugar as specified.” It would be interesting to 
hear the opinions of medical America on the effects which 
may be likely to accrue from the use of a gum made of sugar 
and paraffin. The latter, at least, is not regarded as a 
‘delicacy’ on this side of the Atlantic. 


Dr. Seaman tells me that the habit of chewing gum 
originated in the spruce forests of Maine, where the spruce 
gum, having a pleasant taste, was thus used. A consider- 
able industry sprang up in the way of packing and selling 
the gum. The demand, however, exceeded the supply, 
and so a mixture of sugar and paraffin was employed, 
flavouring matter being added, and, adds Dr. Seaman, 
‘‘this mixture is now generally used.” The ‘“ chickly” 
mentioned in the other circular, he says, has not been a 
success; it is the nearest product to rubber which has 
been proposed as a substitute for the true gum. I observe 
that the ‘‘ chickly ” circular remarks that chewing-gum has 
been used ‘‘ especially by children as a means for cleaning 
the teeth, hardening the gums, and sweetening the breath, 
by causing an increased flow of saliva.” It is satisfactory 
to find my American friend asserting in his letter that he 
does not use the article and advises against it. He doubts 
if much injury results from the habit except ‘‘to the 
wsthetic feelings of observers.”” On the whole, I am glad 
we do not chew gum, extensively or widely, in Great 
Britain, and I sincerely trust the habit will never become 
established in our midst—the attractions of paraffin and 
sugar notwithstunding. 


The tomato-alarmists are at their old tricks again. I 
have received several letters of late days reiterating a 
question I might well be tired of answering—namely, 
** Do tomatoes cause cancer?” But for the fact that one 
takes a pleasure in stamping one’s foot on a misleading 
statement calculated to prejudice people against a yeget- 
able food which is entirely Lealthful and safe, I should 
grow weary of asserting that not a jot or tittle of proof 
has ever been offered in support of the outrageous state- 
ment noted above. One might as well allege that cabbage 
eauses cancer, for there would be no more proof of that 
assertion forthcoming .than there is proof to be had con- 
cerning the tomato myth. I can only repeat that the 
tomato is an excellent vegetable enough, and may be 
partaken of by those with whom it agrees without any 
fear of its initiating any disease whatever. 


‘Does a vegetable diet predispose to consumption or 
tuberculosis ?” is another query which reaches me this 
week. Iam somewhat at a loss to localise this question, 
although I doubt not it arises out of the discussion on the 
vagaries of vegetarianism ia which I have been taking part 
of late days. My correspondent may keep his mind quite 
at ease. As far as I know there is nothing in any diet 
which will cause tuberculosis—unless it be. tuberculous 
milk influencing the nutrition of a weakly infant; and, 
conversely, tuberculosis is a matter of infection by its 
germ. Where any diet intervenes in this matter would 
be to lower vitality, so that the germ might find a more 
favourable soil wherein to grow and multiply. But 
there is one curious fact that may have prompted my 
correspondent’s query—namely, the liability of vegetable- 
feeding animals to the attack of the tubercle-germ, and 
the practical immunity of flesh-eating animals from 
je The cow, the rabbit, the guinea-pig, and their 
allies, are subject to attack, while it is extremely difficult 
to inoculate carnivorous animals. The dog rarely, if ever, 
dies of tuberculosis. 


In opposition to the idea of cause, the matter of cure in 
tuberculosis is significant in view of the recent discussions 
on food questions. Fat is one of the most important of our 
food-principles: it is required for the digestion of other 
foods, it is demanded as a working-food for the production 
of bodily energy, and it is also required as part and parcel 
of the body’s composition. In the treatment of tubercle 
everybody knows how prominent an item in the dietary 
fat becomes. In the form of cod-liver oil and in other shapes, 
fat (derived from the animal world, by the way) is the 
sheet-anchor of treatment, and there appears to be no other 
article of diet that can replace it in this sense, or indeed 
in any other sense, in which it is demanded or required by 
the healthy body. I often think the fat question is one not 
appreciated as it should be by mothers at large. Children 
are not taught as they might be the value of fat as a food ; 
and as for those foolish persons who imagine that fat 
makes fat, they might well be instructed that this is not 
the case. It is the starches and sugars that go to form 
fat. The latter food, indeed, is an important element in 
most of the diet cures for corpulence. 


TWO ZOOLOGICAL 
CURIOSITIES. 

A baby Burmese elephant, which has 
claims to be considered the smallest 
of its kind ever brought to this 
country, has recently arrived at 
Liverpool. The interesting youngster 
stunds only forty-three inches high, 
and is about the size of a well- 
grown sheep. Like its kind, it is 
extremely. intelligent, and, being 
youthful, it adds to intelligence a 
quality which in elephants savours 
of the grotesque—playfulness. This 
noteworthy addition to a_ local 
menagerie has been christened 
‘* Princess,” after the Princess of 
Wales, an honour entirely in the 
elephant’s favour. The baby was 
none the worse for its voyage of 
forty days from Burma, 

About the same time there came 
to our shores and to the same ex- 
hibition another strange beast—an 
Arabian or sacred baboon, from 
North Africa. The specimen, which 
is an adult male, is very fierce and 
inhospitable to visitors, rushing 
furiously to the bars of his cage 
when anyone approaches. Very few 
of these baboons have been imported 
into this country, and the latest is 
one of the finest ever seen. Although 
this baboon takes its name from 
Arabia, it is more common in 
Abyssinia and the Soudan. It is 
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often represented on the ancient 
monuments of Egypt, and some have 
suggested that it may be the ‘‘ satyr” 
of Holy Scripture. When full- 
grown, the male is as big as a 
good sized pointer dog. It is re- 
markable for its ashen grey colour 
and its shaggy mane, which covers 
the neck and shoulders, and extends 
backwards over a considerable portion 
of the body. 


On June 10 and 11 the Royal 
Horse Show was held in the Old 
Deer Park, Richmond, and was very 
largely attended. Although the 
entries were less numerous than 
they were last year, the general 
character of the exhibition was pro- 
nounced better than ever. A sensa- 
tion of the meeting was the bolting 
of a tandem pair, fortunately pulled 
up by a plucky groom before any 
damage was done. 

The Royal Mail steamer Orient 
resumed her place on June 10 in the 
Orient Line mail service after com- 
plete refitment. The Orient, which 
has now been brought up to date as 
regards rig and passenger accom- 
modation, gave perfect satisfaction on 
her recent trials, her new boilers and 
triple expansion machinery enabling 
her to attain a speed of seventeen 
knots. The Orient left for Australia 
commanded by Captain Robert Hoare. 


COUNTRY. 
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BURMESE BABY-ELEPHANT, FORTY-THREE INCHES HIGH: THE SMALLEST EVER BROUGHT TO ENGLAND. 
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A RUSTIC PROPOSAL. 


From the Painting by H, Watson Foster, 
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“A GREEK SLAVE,’’ THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY AT DALY’S THEATRE, 


See “* The Playhouses,” 
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THE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S FETE IN REGENT’S PARK. 
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Photo Russell and fons. 


THE CHILDREN’S PARADE: DOUBLE MAIL-CART EXHIBITED BY MRS. G. KEMP. 











Photo Russell and Sons, 


THE CHILDREN’S PARADE: PONY-CART EXHIBITED BY MRS. GARFORD. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 
It was a study in sensations quite apart from the 
ordinary season specimen to discard the vanities for three 
consecutive evenings last week and make one of a spell- 
bound and hatless audience, doing patient homage to the 


AN EVENING BODICE AND WRAP. 


unsurpassable music of ‘‘ The Ring.” Wagner was surely 
the one and only being who could command such post- 
humous results. The time raced along, though it could 
scarcely keep pace with our enthusiasm, and not even the 
merits of specially ordered and super-excellent dinners 
at the Cecil, in between the acts, had power to qualify 
our impatience for still more ‘‘ Nibelungen.” And as for 
clothes and the fascinations thereof, it mattered not at 
all whether one’s adjacent compatriot of the stalls wore 
the alpaca skirt and silk gloves of outer Suburbia or 
the embroidered chiffons of a superior state. For one 
occasion only such incidentals were merged in the inspira- 
tion of a passed-away past-master. 


Meanwhile, in reverting to the inevitable, it must be 
remarked that feather boas, like all other popular and too 
widely adopted favourites, are now being replaced by the 
white tulle boa covered with large chenille spots which is 

roclaimed the last adjunct of the well dressed. Why 
Sone should be the approved usage of such sweltering days 
only inconsequent fashion can say. Meanwhile they 
prevail, and, though warm to discomfort, are resolutely 
endured by the long-suffering sex. The new three- 
quarter length capes, while unfeignedly ugly, are 
familiar objects of our ensemble too—three, four, and 
five flounces marking them for their own. Several made 








CASKET FOR LORD WOLSELEY. 


This casket, containing. the warrant of civic- freedom, was presented by 
the Corporation of York to the Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley on Jane 11. 
It is of true Queen Anne design of pliin, highly polished silver, ¢hivelled 
and carved. ‘The casket, which was designed and exectted by Messrs. 
Mappin Brothers, of 220, Regent Street, and 66, Cheapside, bears in front 
a fine representation of York Minster, supported by the arshs and crest 
of the City of York, and the armorial bearings of Lord Wolseley. The 
inscription is engraved in seventeenth century lettering. 


their appearance in the Park on Sunday, and so exactly 
do they recall the dead and gone uglinesses of the ’fifties 
that, with the addition ofa turban and bird’s-nest chignon, 
it would not be difficult to reincarnate by their aid various 
departed dowdy relatives of half a century since. 


Too wonderful for mere ordinary adjectives are the 
eae which Paris is sending over for our greater 
satification at present. If skirts are elaborate, not less so 
are these highly ornate combinations of chiffon, silk, and 
embroidery which support them. One of the smartest I 
have seen is a peach-coloured taffetas with two wide 
flounces, and over it a chiffon of the same shade, fully 
gathered and embroidered in white guipure. Another of 
pervenche crépe, overlaid with black Chantilly on white 
chiffon, contrasted well with a pale mauve gown. These 
new petticoats touch the ground all around, and, with the 
long and necessarily held-up skirt of our present regards, 
render walking as a consequence more a penance than a 
pleasure. 


Ball and dinner gowns are found to be short-lived 
accessories of our altogether as the season goes on, and 
half-a-dozen evenings at festive gatherings will take the 
bloom off all our most smart belongings with the single 
exception of black. It is often found useful, therefore, 
by those who go out much to possess an extra bodice 
which will accommodate itself to between occasions, and 
this Illustration shows a very acceptable case in point; 
the crossed folds of silk being built of palest pink and 
— respectively, flanked by handsome draperies of 
ace, thus enabling the wearer to use it with pink and 
yellow skirts, whose separate bodices are meanwhile under- 
going a treatment of “doing up.” ‘This pretty shawl- 
shaped evening wrap is of green Me cade, lined with pink, 
plentiful draperies of embroidered chiffon giving it the 
dainty fluffiness inseparable from our outward needs this 
season. 


For Park and afternoon outdoor wear this accompany- 
ing gown of ivory batiste, with bands of light jewelled 
galon and draperies of wide Alengon, is a vision of summer 
airy-fairyness ; parasol and hat, both built of white 
chiffon, the latter with feathers en suite, and a waist-belt 
of green ribbon to complete all. ‘The original of this frock 
will, weather permitting, disport itself at the Botanic on 
June 23, a gala occasion both for dogs and their owners. 


The quantity of jewels worn by women at all the smart 
evening parties this year would seem to indicate that the 
world grows richer every week, Hereditary gems are even 
outshone by tiaras of no ancestry whatever, and the young 
married woman who does not glitter and scintillate at all 
points is rather the exception than the rule. It is, of 
course, very possible, on the other hand, that all these 
glittering diamonds we meet have not been found in Gol- 
conda, nor every pearl fished up from tropic seas. But if 
they look equally well, as a practical andimpecunious duchess 
remarked lately to her daughter, it really doesn’t matter—a 
sentiment which not only proves the philosophical spirit of 
the age, but the perfection to which simulated stones and 
jewel-setting have been brought—a state of things, it may 
also be added, for which we women are largely indebted to 
the Parisian Diamond Company. SYBIL. 





NOTES. 

It is not often that the University Extension students are 
in London, for the hospitalities of eountry towns are more 
safely relied on than the similar kindly attentions of this 
huge inchoate Metropolis. However, much has been done 
to make the recent London gathering of the students.a 
success; and the women’s clubs did their part. The Pioneer 
made all the women student visitors honorary members 
for the time of their stay in London, this being par- 
ticularly useful by reason of the proximity of the club- 
house, which is in Grafton Street, to the London University, 
where the sessions of the association were held. The 
Grosvenor Crescent Club gave the Extension visitors a 
great evening reception, at which about a thousand guests 
were present. : 


I have been overwhelmed during the last few weeks 
with cards for sales at fashionable places -held for the 
benefit of particular classes of the community. Lady 
Wimborne lent her house for a sale of ‘‘ Welsh industries” ; 
the Duchess of Westminster and the Lady Mayoress both 
allowed Irish gentlewomen to have sales at their respective 
palaces ; Lady Duncannon has pleaded for purchases of the 
work of Trish peasants; and the Scotch Industries, | the 
Association for the Aid of Indigent Gentlewomen, and the 
Royal School of Art Needlework all sought support for 
special sales under fashionable auspices: There are some 
cases, certainly, in which particular misfortunes demand 
exceptional aid, such as the case of the Irish gentlewomen 
who, by the fall in their rents, were plunged, late in life 
very often, into the necessity of earning a livelihood that 
they had not been trained for, because the need had not been 
anticipated. But as regards many charitable sales, it is to 
be remembered that the demand for the goods they offer is 
already fully met through the ordinary channels of trade, 
and that, therefore, assistance given in this way to one class 
means misfortune to others, workers, shopkeepers, and 
manufacturers, that may much overbalance the good 
done in the aggregate. 


Why do the Irish in particular want so much done to 
start them in work? I have received a most interesting 
account of a lady’s work in persuading the Connemara 

ts to go out to sea to fish for mackerel. 
ansfield is herself an accomplished and courageous ‘‘sea- 
woman,” and having gained the t of the local 
fishermen by her skill and daring, she lent them the 
money to get some large boats and engaged captains 
for them from elsewhere, and in this way she has 
made the industry of the locality. In 1890, when she 


Miss ~ 
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began her labours for the people—taking up her 
abode in a corrugated-iron hut on the desolate coast, 
far away from educated companionship—the devoted 
lady found only two smacks fit to go far enough 
out to sea to get fish; in 1897 she had increased 
the number to thirty-two, helped by grants from 
the Congested Districts Board and otherwise. Another 
equally interesting record of the aid brought by the ability 
and generosity of women to the Irish peasantry is that of 
the nuns of Foxford, County Mayo. ‘They have started a 
factory at which they make all kinds of woollen goods, 
giving employment to over a hundred persons; and they 
have also dairy classes and agricultural classes, and have 
even undertaken the management of the work on the roads 
for the relief grants of the Government—all, as the gentle- 
men of the locality testify, with great success. They have, 
we are told, to ‘‘ lure” the peasants into having a corner 
of their potato-patch Rall and into making their abodes 
tolerably clean and sanitary; and though it is delightful 
to learn of such success attending on the efforts of such 
wise and benevolent women as Miss Mansfield and Mother 
Agnes of Foxford, it is yet to be asked why the Irish 
peasantry need to be ‘‘ lured” to enterprise in work, and 
tidiness and cleanliness in daily life. 


The Hon, Stephen Coleridge has been inquiring if the 
new ‘‘ laboratories for original research”’ that the Princess 
of Wales has promised to open at the London School of 
Medicine for Women, are to be used for the women 
students to vivisect within. The dean of the school replies 
that vivisection never has been and will not now be per- 
mitted in connection with the women’s school. 


Nursing would seem to be a natural and excellent 
training for a woman doctor, for the practical experience 
of symptoms and of the effects of treatment so gained must 
be invaluable when illuminated by scientific knowledge. 
It is interesting to learn that the corps of Government 
nurses ready for war service in the United States is under 
the command of a lady who was certificated as a nurse in 
1882, and took the degree of M.D. in 1894, so that she is 
both an experienced nurse and a qualified surgeon. 


An entirely new departure, intended to attract smart 
society, has been made at the Crystal Palace. During the 
rest of the summer, we can drive down to Sydenham after 





A CHARMING GOWN OF IVORY RBATISTE. 


lunch, stroll in the really charming grounds for a while, 
and then go in at half-past five to an undeniably Con- 
tinental entertainment in the theatre—a ‘‘ play without 
words” lasting for about aquarter of an hour; ten minutes of 
exceedingly clever mimicry by an Americatt artiste; and 
then a grand ballet (in a darkened theatre), brought direct 
and bodily over from Brussels, and more ‘‘ Continental ” 
than I have ever seen presented in England before. 
‘Then comes dinner or the drive home, as you please; 
but if you elect to stay, you will have your coffee and 
the men their cigars at a ‘‘ café chantant ” on the terrace, 


, where there are some novel performances, including 


genuine plantation singers and the best Tyrolean ‘ jodel” 
song imaginable, from a native tenor, winding up with 
another ballet. Those who have considered the Palace 
decorous and dull need no longer make that complaint. The 
only question is whether this new enterprise is not too 
‘* foreign ” for Sydenham ; but the attempt to win society's 
support is courageous, and the whole entertainment is 
so good and original that it is very likely to succeed. 
The grounds at Sydenham are now in fresh country 
beauty. F. F.-M. 

















MOTOR S 


We are promised an immediate revolution in our public 
conveyances. ‘There are to be steam-omnibuses, motor- 
omnibuses, and ‘‘ petrol”’-cabs. As regards the first, we 
learn that_the steam is created by a slow-combustion stove, 
which consumes only a very small quantity of coke or 
petroleum. These omnibuses are of 20-horse power, to 
be increased presently to 30-horse power. One vehicle 
will, it is asserted, carry twenty-eight passengers, and, 
where necessary, is ¢ apable of being fastened to another 
omnibus of equal capacity. The cost per passenger is stated 
to amount to one-fifth of a farthing 

per mile; speed from eight to ten 

miles an hour, to be increased to 
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number of omnibuses employed multiplies every year. 
Some of the figures are very interesting and of public 
importance. The London General Omnibus Company's 
takings for last year were no less than £1,334,264 16s. 8d. 
The number of omnibuses owned by the company were 


1266, and 14,165 horses, or over twelve horses to each 
omnibus. No less than 172,317,192 passengers were 


carried in one year, The North Metropolitan Tramway 
Company carried over 107,000,000 passengers, and employed 
over 4700 horses. The London Tramway Company carried 


rion 


DON. 


the slightest reason why the very profitable employment of 
steam-omnibus service should not immediately take place 
in the suburban roads round London for connecting our 
beautiful suburbs with the great City. Lines of steam- 
omnibuses will be the railways of the future. We might 
all get Se the City much more quickly and much more 
cheaply by these early steam-cars and omnibuses. Only 
eye-witnesses know the ever-increasing importance of these 


highways. Each road is lined. and dotted with villas 
extending in all directions, and built for, persons who 
become daily. passengers to and 


from the great City. .All along these 
roads money is literally waiting 





fifteen miles an hour. 
The most convenient form of 
omnibus power is said to be the 











new Jondon motor - omnibus, 
which neither requires a_ boiler 
nor consumes fuel when not 
working. It makes less noise than 
other motor vehicles, and has 
the great merit of not diffusing 
any sulphur. Then there is the 
new licensed petrol-cab, which, 
after twelve months’ trial, has 
been licensed as being as safe 
as horse traffic. ‘This cab will 
work all day and all night, and 


will travel upwards of one hundred 
miles a day, using only between 
two and three gallons of petrol, 
which can be purchased, in quan- 


tities, at 54d. per gallon. We are S 
told that these three types of 


vehicles and the motor-vans have 
been fully tested during the past 
year, and that the French Govern- 
ment has decided to grant special 
subsidies to the companies manu- 
facturing these vehicles. 
According to Mr. Worby 
Beaumont, President of the Society 











of Engineers, the tramways and 
omnibuses of [London alone 
carry 480,090,000 passengers 
annually, and these and the Metropolitan Railways together 
amount to 871,000,000 passengers per year. Add to 
this hansom cab and other traffic, and the figures rise to 
at least 1,000,000,000. 

There are hundreds of miles of roads and lanes bounded 


by green fields within a twenty-mile radius of London. 
To connect these to London by lines of steam-motor 
omnibuses would’ be a public advantage. A punctual 


daily and hourly steat-omnibus service would create new 
towns along the route. Cheap land-would thereby be 
brought within reach, and prosperity would follow, as it 


follows railways and the opening of new lines. In most 
cases time would be saved. Areference to the suburban time- 
table shows that to travel from door to door even at slower 
speed is quicker than the District Railway, because the dis- 
tance from the railway-stations at each end and the waiting 
at the station are a serious waste of time and annoyance, 


for the new steam-omnibus service. 
Not only is London thus affected, 
but the other great centres, such 
Lirmingham ~ and . district, 
Liverpool and district, Manchester 
and district, also in ‘Séotland 
and Ireland. ‘To start these 
omuibuses running on the roads 
is to immediately have crowds of 
passengers ; unlike any other 
business, the fares are open 
to all. 

Lines of 


as 


steam - omnibuses 
might very well run along the 
road from’ London ‘to’ Brighton ; 
and seeing that petroleuin is so 
reduced in price, and ‘that it 
proved a full-sized “omnibus may 


18 


enough profit could be made' out 
of one farthing per head—that is 








DE DION TWELVE-SEATED OMNIBUS, 

over 98,000,000 passengers, and employed over 4000 horses. 
The London Road Car Company carried over 50,000,000 
passengers, and employed over 3000 horses. A startling 
item is furnished by the annual reports under the head of 
‘* horse renewals.” ‘‘ Horse renewals” for the’ London 
General Omnibus Company is given for six months only as 
£53,644, or more than £100,000 per annum for replacing 


worn out, maimed, and slaughtered horses in this one 
company alone. This immense sum is wasted not only 


once, but every year. ‘The engine saves the whole of it. 
Taking the petroleum at threepence per gallon (the price 
of large quantities), one farthing will carry one person five 
miles. The journey from London to Brighton would cost 
24d. per head, and result in a handsome profit of one shilling 
per person. 

The reasons for steam traffic on the roads and in the 
streets, now that the law permits it, are practically the 


to say, that London to Brighton 
might be done for one: shilling, 
eighteenpence there ‘and } back, 
calling at all the small ‘rising 
towns en route, and creating an 


enormous value to land, which is now treated as pasture- 
land merely. ‘How many small estates and obscure and 
shady nooks might’ be opened up by a line of steain- 
omnibuses! The thought is almost bewildering in possi- 
bilities, and should certainly be encouraged by public men, 
the Press, and friends of progress everywhere. 

Thanks to the Motor-Car Club, the public had another 
opportunity last week of making themselves acquainted 
with the various types of motor vehicles, Northumberland 
Avenue, and subsequently Victoria Embankment, being 
thronged by an admiring crowd. Examples of all the 
motors briefly described above were on view, and excited 
even more attention than that bestowed on previous meets. 
A lunch at the Hotel Métropole was, of course, an agree 


able item of the programme. Mr. Sydney Gedge, M.I’., 
presided over a large company, which included Lord 


Crawshaw, Mr, Harry J. Lawson (President of the Motor- 
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OMNIBUS 


especially when underground. From the Hoétel Métropole 
to anywhere within ten miles can be done more quickly by 
motor than by ordinary stopping trains if the time is taken 
from door to door. An easy means of relieving London 
traffic is to move London farther out into wider and 
healthier thoroughfares. This cannot be done by horses 
so easily as by a steam-omnibus service. Omnibus service 
is becoming the most favourite means of conveyance with 
the public. Shares are increasing in value, and the 





RUNNINUG FROM OXFORD CIRCUS TO 


Tue Property or tur Braitisa Motor Company. 


same as for the introduction of railways sixty years ago. 
England waited for her railways forty years after the steam 
locomotive had been running in Cornwall—in 1784. The 
London and North-Western Railway Bill was rejected year 
after year until 1833. One thousand and twenty- nine 
million wounds (£1,029,475,335) are now, says ** Whitaker,’ 
inv re in the shares of steam- railroads. 

Steam is an old friend, and thoroughly understood on 
steam-tramcars and railroads. There is not, therefore, 





EALING, 


Car Club), Sir Charles Hartopp, Mr. J. O'Connor, M.P., 
Colonel Josiah Harris, F.R.G.S., Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P., 


Mr. D. Crilly, M.P., Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., Dr. 
Clark, M.P., Mr. Guy Pym, M.P., Mr. > Arnold, M.P., 
Mr. Be sresford Melville, M.P., Mr. P. W. Lawrence, M.P., 
Mr. E. Parker, M.P., 


Mr. J. J. A. Sturmey, Mr. Geor 
Iden, Mr. Thomas Robinson, Mr. J. H. Mace, Mr. E. M. 0. 
Instone, Mr. Baron (Blackpool Motor Company), Mr. 
Fleming Nesbit, etc. 









run seven miles for one gallon, 
which may be_ taken ata ¢ost ‘ 
of threepence-halfpenny, -or about 
one halfpenny per mile,’ it is 
quite ‘obvious that if ‘twenty- 
eight persons may be’ carried 
for one halfpenny per. mile, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated May 28, 1895), with a codicil (dated May 26, 
1897), of Mr. Thomas Gaisford, J.P., D.L., of Offington, 
Sussex, who died on Feb. 26, was proved on June 2 by 
Julian Charles Gaisford, the son, one of the executors, the 
gross value of the estate being £137,488, and the net 
personal £88,635. The testator “appoints the funds of his 
marriage settlement with Lady Emily Gaisford to his 
children, Mary Teresa, Mary Emily, Agatha Mary, Basil 
St. Lawrence, and Philip John, and he bequeaths to them 
such a sum as will make up their portions to £7000 each. 
He also gives an annuity of £50 to Mrs. Lina McShane, the 
governess in his family ; £100 per annum each to his ‘said 
three daughters until the *y marry or shall become a member 
of any re ligious order or a nun; and specific gifts of plate 
and furniture to his children. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to his son Julian Charles Gaisford. 

The will (dated Aug. 1, 1896) of Sir Spencer Maryon 
Maryon-Wilson, Bart., of Charlton House, Kent, Searles, 
Sussex, and Fitzjohns, Great Canfield, Dunmow, who died 
on Dec. 31 last, was proved on June 6 by the Rev. George 
Maryon-Wilson, the brother, Colonel George Henry Pock- 
lington, Colonel Frederic Pocklington, George Ernest 
Steward, and George Francis Swainson, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £114,275. The testator 
bequeaths his town house, 6, Prince’s Gardens, with 
the furniture and effects, and his property at Brighton, 
upon trust, for his wife, Dame Rose Emily Maryon- 
Wilson, for life; £200 each to his executors ; £500 to his 
brother, the Rev. George Maryon- Wilson, and specific 
bequests to his sons. He devises his estates in Middlesex 
and Kent to his son, Spencer Pocklington Maryon Maryon- 
Wilson, for life, with remainder to his (testator’s grandson 
Thomas, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons in 
tail male, but charged with the payment of £3000 and 
an annuity of £3000 to his wife during her widowhood ; 
£25,000 each to his daughters; £20,000 each to his sons 
other than his first and second sons; £66,300 to follow the 
trusts of his Sussex estates; £4000 to his son who shall 
succeed him as baronet, and other contingent charges in 
the event of certain events happening. He settles his 
estates in Sussex on his son George Maryon Maryon- 
Wilson, and his property in Essex on his eldest son Spencer. 
The plate, pictures, furniture, etc., at his several country 
houses are to go as heirlooms and follow the trust of his 
settled property. ‘The residue of his personal estate is to 
be held upon like trusts as those of his Middlesex and 
Kent estates. 

The will (dated June 15, 1894), with three codicils 
(dated June 14, 1896, and Feb. 19 and Aug. 18, 1897), of 
the Right Hon. George Henry Charles Earl of Strafford, 
of 5, St. James’s Square, and Wrotham Park, Barnet, who 
died on March 28, was proved on June 9 by Alice Harriet 
Frederica Countess of Strafford, the widow, and Frederick 
Willis Farrer, the executors, the gross value of the estate 
amounting to £128,377, and the net personal £2615. The 
testator bequeaths an annuity of £100 to his nephew, 
Edmund Henry Byng, until he shall succeed to the 
Earldom of Strafford; an si dad of £100 to his sister, 


Lady Mary Caroline Arkwright; £200 to his friend, 
Walter Coleridge Richmond; £100 to his goddaughter, 
Rachel Theodora Byng ; specific gifts to his Sesthen and 
nephew, and legacies to servants. ‘The oil - painting of 
Lady Strafford by Lehmann and the Landseer engravings 
are to be held upon trust to permit the same to be used 
as heirlooms, and follow the trusts of the will of George 
Byng, Esq. The residue of his personal estate he leaves 
to his wife. All his real estate is to be held, upon trust, 
for his wife for life, with remainder to his brother, Colonel 
the Hon. Henry William John Byng, with remainder to 
his first and other sons with divers remainders over. 


The will (dated March 28, 1888) of Major William 
Dransfield, of Moordale, Ranmoor, Sheffield, railway 
contractor, who died on April 12, was proved on June 6 
by Mary Eleanor Dransfield, the widow, and Robert 
Colver, J.P., the son-in-law, the executors and trustees, 
the value of the estate being £80,076 2s. 7d. The testator 
confirms the gifts made by him to his wife during his life- 
time, and declares that the provisions made by his will for 
her should be in addition to such gifts. The testator gives 
to his wife, absolutely, his carriages and horses, and also 
the consumable stores in and about his residence. He also 
gives to his wife a life interest in his freehold residence, 
known as Moordale, and in the furniture and household 
effects therein not bequeathed to her absolutely, and an 
annuity of £1000, and subject thereto the testator 
bequeaths such furniture and household effects to his 
daughter, Elizabeth Pearson Colver, absolutely. He 
further bequeaths a legacy of £2000 to his trustees, upon 
certain trusts, for the benefit of his sister, Eliza Spedding, 
and her children. The testator devises and bequeaths his 
real estate (including his residence at Moordale) subject 
to his wife’s life interest therein, and the residue of his 
personal estate, upon trust, to sell and convert the same 
into money, and invest the proceeds and pay the annual 
income to his daughter, Eli zebeth Pearson Colver, for her 
life, and subject Seeoee to hold the capital and income of 
the trust funds in trust for the children of his daughter, 
Elizabeth Pearson Colver, living at her death and the issue 
then living of any deceased children who may have died in 
her lifetime. 

The will (dated March 24, 1883), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 23, avid of Mr. John Thompson, J.P., of The 

Lindens, Peterborough, builder and contractor, who died 
on April 11, was proved on June 1 by Thomas John 
Thompson and George Gilbert Thompson, the sons, Walter 
Hill, and Arthur Caster, the executors, the value of the 
gross estate being £80,296 and the net personai £59,246. 
The testator gives £500, the use for life of The 
Lindens, with the household furniture and effects therein, 
and an annuity of £750, to his wife Mrs. Mary Thompson, 
and £100 each to his executors. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves equally between all his 
children. 

The will (dated July 7, 1897) of Mr. Henry Weldon, 
of 73, Priory Road, West Hampstead, who died on Feb. 27, 
was proved on May 27 by Eustace Anderson and John 
Evans, two of the executors, the gross value of the estate 
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being £52,406, and the net personal £18,435. The testator 
bequeaths £200 each to the Royal Free Hospital (Gray's 
Inn Road), the Middlesex Hospital, the Consumption 
Hospital (Brompton), the Cancer Hospital (Brompton), 
and St. Mark’s Hospital for Fistula. He also gives £200 
to Sydney Wilson; £300 each to the children of William 
Tryer; £500 each to his executors; £3000 each to his 
uncles Edward Waugh and Rowland Waugh; and £500 
each to George Baldwin Waugh and to Benjamin Frank 
Slater. The residue of his real and personal estate ho 
leaves to his brother Frederick Weldon. 

The will (dated June 9, 1896) of Mr. Frederick Pontifex, 
M.A., of Coomrith, Bodorgan Road, Bournemouth, who 
died on April 19, was proved on May 28 by Mrs. Caroline 
Blanche Pontifex, the widow, and Clare Verus Pontifex, 
the son, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£41,679. The testator leaves all his property, upon trust, 
for his wife for life (she paying £200 per annum to their 
son), and at her decease to his son Clare absolutely. 

The will (dated Nov. 20, 1897) of the Right Hon. Henry 
Charles, Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, of Charlton Park, 
near Malmesbury, Wilts, who died at 2, Cleveland Row, 
on March 31, was proved on June 4 by Mary Eleanor 
Lauderdale, Countess of Suffolk and Berkshire, the widow, 
George Thomas John Sotheron Estcourt, and Arthur 
Tremayne Buller, the executors, the gross value of the 
estate being £46,586, and the net personal £17,173. The 
testator bequeaths all his stocks, shares, and marketable 
securities, and part of his household furniture, to his wife ; 
£100 each to George Thomas John Sotheron Estcourt and 
Arthur Tremayne Buller; and £100 to his agent, Francis 
Edward Bates. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his eldest son, but charged with the payment of £10,000 
between his younger Ry 

The will (dated Nov. 1893), with a codicil (dated 
July 14, 1896), of Colin Sees Barrett, of Newmarket, 
the well-known jockey, was proved at the Bury St. 
Edmunds District Registry on May 10 by his widow, 





Mrs. Florence Mary Barrett, and Mr. Horace Godbold 
Darby. The gross personal estate was stated at 
£36,397 8s. 3d., and the net personal estate at 
£35,322 9s. ld., the real estate being valued at 


£6245 18s. 10d. The testator bequeathed to his wife his 
household furniture and effects, to his father, John 
Barrett, an annuity of £120 a year; to his brother, 
Chester Barrett, £500; to his sister, Mrs. Annie Addis, 
£300 ; to his sisters, Mrs. Rice and Mrs. Kilby, £400 each ; 
to his cousin, Horace Godbold Darby, executor, £300; and 
also small legacies to his groom and valet. One half of 
the residue of his estate the testator bequeathed to his 
wife, and the remaining half in trust for his children 
equally. ; 

The will (dated Dec. 3, 1879), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 17, 1888), of Captain Henry Thomas Thornton 
Salvin, J.P., of Croxdale Hall, Durham, who died on 
Sept. 19 last, was proved on June 4 by Sir John Lawson 
and Edgar Meynell, junior, the executors, the value of 
the estate being £19,319. The testator bequeaths all his 
personal estate to his wife, Mrs. Agnes Jane Salvin. His 
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SEE THE ILLUSTRATED ESTIMATES IN HAMPTON & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 


aa ae ¥ N For the Best Values for Furnishing Houses throughout for £250 500 
DPAD 3)? £750, £1000, £1500, and £2000, respectively. Bi. ; 
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AMPTON 62,SONS.:) 


Srecese**'t GALLERIES f-caos*" 


NOW Exhibit a Unique Display of all the LATEST and MOST TASTEFUL PRODUCTIONS in 


3) Decorations, Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics 
Blinds, Linens, Lace Curtains, China & Glass, Fronmongery, &c. 


ANTIQUES.—Important Notice to Connoisseurs and Collectors. 


A SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF TWO VERY REMARKABLE COLLECTIONS 
1S NOW OPEN DAILY at HAMPTON & SONS, 9 till 6. The first is a Collection of Rare 
Examples of VERY FINE OLD SATIN WOOD FURNITURE. 





Purchased by HAMPTON & SONS from a Private Collector at 

considerably less than HALF THE PRICES originally paid. 

The Collection comprises a variety of Secretaire Book-Cases, China and Corner Cabinets, Bureaux, 

Commodes, Pembroke, Side, Card, and other Tables, Sets of Chairs, Grandfather Clocks, and other ‘i 

items, all of which are Genuine Examples of very exceptional Beauty and Rarity, of the ADAMS and g ei A) = 
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SHERATON PERIODS. ; 
ALL ARE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, at Low Commercial Prices, such as are generally asked elsewhere for quite ordinary pieces. 


The SECOND COLLECTION consists of a most extensive assortment of beautifal and valuable OLD EMBROIDERIES, BROCADES, 
VELVETS, and LACES, disposed of privately at a great sacrifice direct to HAMPTON & SONS by a LADY COLLECTOR AT SEVILLE. 
This unique Collection comprises valuable OLD ALTAR FRONTALS, COPES, DALMATICS, CHASUBLES, 4 ii 
and other Ecclesiastical Specimens. Vip F Le Morr a ' : 
In addition to these there are many rich PORTIERES, MANILA, and other BED SPREADS, Pieces suitable for Piano and Table | , 
COVERS, remarkably fine examples of POINT LACES, &c. 


ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, AT LOWEST COMMERCIAL PRICES. 











HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, S.W. sss sow -neunp secur 


in Oak, with Repoussé Copper Panels, 5 ft., 
Works— BEL VEDERE Rk OAD, SE. | £16 10s. 
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— Under Royal Patronage. The Emporium of Baby Carriages and Baby Cars par excellence. 
a {Duke Street, Liverpool. 
r (198, Oxfor d Street, W. WORKS | Tndgate Square, London. 


LONDON: 19-21, Ludgate Hill, £.¢. LIVERPOOL : 74, Bold Street, 
98 St. George’s Place (“conser”) BANKERS | OB eR awe, 


oa elegant Baby Car is equally adapted for Telegram Address: ** Hircuixe, Loxvon.” Boston (U.S.A.) Agency : 92, Wasuixeton Street. 


use as a Reclining Car for a young baby, 
or a Mail Car for an older child, 





1. It has just been designed. HITCHINGS, LIMITED have recently had the honour of building the Baby Corsiogs fur the Baby 
2. Runs on four silent wheels. Prince Edward of York, having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Duke 
8. Small light front wheels. of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.H. the 
4. Very safe, bed being lower than in any Duchess of Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, &c.; also the Russian, Danish, Portuguese, and 
other Car. 2 P Swedish Royal Families. : . 
. Hitchings’ “ V illes ’ Cee Springs. ’ 
> Seonaies less aos ey el man. HITCHINGS’ BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 guineas, and BABY CARS from 15s. 6d. to 
7. Has deep well for legs and feet. No 10 guineas, are not only the BEST, but also 25 per cent. cheaper than those sold by dealers and stores. 
: cramping. A carriage should always be purchased from the actual manufacturer. Inquiries receive prompt and 
8. Hitchings’ Patent “ Any Position Hood.” courteous attention. A beautiful Pictorial Price List free on mentioning this paper. Correspondence 
9. Half the weight of a wood body. Finest solicited. se aE. , Ses 
cane and ratten. » 66 ” 
$0, Cool in canter. HITCHINGS’ “PRINCESS MAY” BABY CARRIAGE IS MOST SUITABLE FOR A 
, istically painted. TOO ae aes . 
12) Beautifully upholstered in biscuit, biscuit CHRISTENING PRESENT, BEING RECHERCHE AND UNPROCURABLE ELSEWHERE. 
and pale blue, mignonette, green, &c. ee 
Price as drawn £6 68. net. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATION. 
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real estate is to follow the trusts of the family settled 


estates. He charges certain lands and premis« 
payment of portions for his younger children. 


3 with the 


The will of Major-Generai Arthur Godolphin Yeatman- 
Biggs, C.B., of Simla, India, and formerly of Stockton 
House, Codford St. Mary, Wiits, who died at Peshawar on 
Jan. 4, was proved on June 3 by Miss Emily Frances 
Emma Yeatman, sister and sole executrix, the gross value 
of the estate being £11,216 and the net personal nil. 

The will of Elizabeth Lucy, Dowager Countess of 


Desart, of Hampton Court Palace, who died on 
Bournemouth, was proved on. June 3 by the 


April 26 at 


» Hon. Sir 


Ilamilton John Agmondesham Cuffe, K.C.B., the son and 


sole executor, the gross value of the estate being 
the net personal £2719. 
The will of Mr. Alfred Cock, Q.C., F.R.S., 


£6224 and 


of 8, Ken- 


sington Park Gardens, and 3, Elm Court, Temple; who-died 
on April 20, was proved on June 6 by Mrs. Laura Bertha 
Liebreich Cock, the widow, and James Cock, the brother, 


the executors, the value of the estate beimg £65 

Letters of administration of the 
Johanna Viscountess Chetwynd, of 25, 
who died on Jan. 12, were granted on June 4 t 


77. 


estate of Harriet 
Elvaston 


Place, 
o Viscount 


Chetwynd, the husband, the value of the estate being £397. 














Australia has already sent us excellent wines, and now 
enters the field with an excellent brandy distilled from 


genuine wines, This product of the Victorian 


vineyards 


is of a fragrance, purity, and quality second to none. 
Messrs. Joshua Brothers, of Port Melbourne, are the dis- 
tillers of this admirable Australian brandy, which has all 
the qualities of fine Cognac, now getting. scarce owing to 


the ravages of the phylloxera. 


BELFAST 


HE HOTEL, erected and managed by the 
Railway Company, immediately adjoins the 
Railway Station, situated in tastefully laid- 

out grounds of about 12 acres, extending to the 
beach. 

The site has been admirably selected, with a 
southern aspect, and the building is so designed 
that perfect views may be had from all the public 
rooms and principal bed-rooms of both sides of the 
magnificent bay and the lofty mountain range by 
which it is bounded, while from the other 
rooms beautiful views may be had of the surround- 
ing country, including the picturesque demesnes 
of Castlewellan Park and Tollymore Park. ‘The 
Hotel contains about 120 bed-rooms, with private 
sitting-rooms aud bed-rooms en suite. <A splendid 
entrance hall, with luxuriant lounges, leads to 
the staircase and main corridors. The public 
rooms are all on the ground floor, and consist 
of drawing-room, grand coffee-room, reading 
and writing room, smoking-room, billiard-room, 








AND 


MUSIC. 
The chief event of the week in the world of music has, of 
course; been the first Wagner Cyclus of ‘‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” concerning the first instalment of which, 
‘** Das Rheingold,” a paragraph appeared.lust week in’ these 
columns. It was understood, of course, that the most 
general and widespread interest had been aroused by this 
production, and the event proved that anticipation was, 
for once, correct. Throughout the performances it was 
seldom that a single seat was vacant, despite the hours 
highly curious in face of the customary habits of London 
society—at which the performances commenced. Thus 
on the Wednesday and Thursday ‘ Die Walkiire” and 
‘* Siegfried’ began at five and were supposed to be over at 
eleven, while *‘ Gétterdammerung”’ began at four and was 
brought to a conclusion at half-past ten. Surely the 
excuse which was.to account for arrangements so eccentric 
must have been a very cogent one, and that it was cogent 
enough the anxiety for seats shown in every quarter 
testified. Let us see if the excuse was justified. 

There can be no real doubt that the performance of 
** Die Walkiire”’ of the Wednesday was the best that has 
ever been witnessed in London. Van Rooy’s Wotan was 
nothing short-of .a noble and magnificent piece of work, 
immensely impressive and tragic, yet serene with an almost 
sublime self-confidence. The long monologue in the second 
act with Briinnhilde and the wonderful ‘** Abschied” of the 
last act could not for poignancy and for fullness of feeling 
have well been bettered; and in each case Marie Brema 
made for him a brilliantly vocal and physically-alert and 
vital Briinnhilde. Madame Eames’ was the Sieglinde, ‘a 
part which lends a very small possibility of acting, but 
which she sang quite beautifully; while. M. Van Dyck’'s 
Siegmund was astonishingly passionate, fiery, and, from 
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the acting point of view, completely satisfactory. Vocally, 
too, he far surpassed expectation, particularly in that noble 
passage where Siegmund takes possession of the sword. 
But Mottl was easily the hero of the evening. He made 
his orchestra play as no Covent Garden orchestra has 
been heard to play for many a year, even if it has ever 
played so before. lis wonderful sense of proportion 
made the instrumental music, as it were, reach the stage, 
and the union between the singers and the band thus 
became quite startlingly brilliant. Here was, one thought, 
a good omen for the future instalments of the Cyclus. 

‘* Siegfried,’’ however, brought with it a violent con- 
troversy, the ashes of which are not yet burnt out. Let 
us deal with the uncontroversial side of the matter first. 
Jean de Reszke’s Siegfried was as touchingly beautiful, as 
nobly vital as ever. The lyric rapture of the forest scene 
was, you would say, unsyrpassable, and both in the song 
of the sword of the first act and in the big duet of the 
last act he stood upon heights that no other living tenor 
could have reached. Herr Breuer was the disappointing 
Mime; he gubbled the part too persistently, leaving the 
music alone in far too generous a measure. Edouard 
de Reszke, though lacking the depth and grand serenity 


of Van Rooy, sang the Wanderer’s part exceedingly 
well and effectively. Madame Nordica’s Briinnhilde 


was excellently .sung,. but in the great duet neither 
she nor Jean de Reszke so much as pretended to act. The 
dialogue between Alberich (Herr Nebe) and Mime was a 
painful business of shouting and counter-shouting. Mott), 
though less intense and exciting than in ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” 
played with- regal grandeur, with magisterial confidence, 
and was well-supported all round. 

The controversy,. however, deals with a more serious 
matter. It was definitely understood that we were to hear 





RAILWAY. 


hair - dressing rooms, &c. A very fine suite of 
baths for ladies and gentlemen forms one of the 
most attractive features of the establishment: 
these consist of fresh and salt water baths, needle, 
douche, spray, shower, and Turkish baths. <A 
model laundry is attached to the establishment, 
fitted with the most modern appliances. The 
kitchen is perfect in detail, being supplied with 
the latest and most improved apparatus. LElectric- 
ally lighted throughout, with lifts to all floors, 
and perfect sanitation, the Hotel will be found to 
combine the most homely comforts with delightful 
scenery und surroundings. 





Tariff on application to the Hotel Manager, 
Newcastle, Co. Down. 
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TO BE OPENED FOR VISITORS ON JUNE 24, 1898. 


55 Minutes by Kail from Belfast. 


Programmes and ‘Time Tables. 


JAMES PINION, General Manager. 














Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 


Price ls. per Bottle. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SGRUBB’S ‘iu0° AMMONIA 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 











SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, 5.E. 


Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
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[a shilling shaving stick lasts a year.) 
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MANSION HOUSE’ WATCHES «regi» 
Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, 3-plate Move- 


ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions; in Massive’ Dust 
and Damp Proof Cases. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


Gentlemen's. Ladies’. 
18-carat Gold, Open Face 218 0 
+ Hunter or Half- Hunter... 
Silver, Open Face oa 
» Hunter or Haif-Hunter ... 
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BLAISDELL 
ronvne PENGILS 


All Colours. All Grades. Black Lead 1d. and 2d. 

No Waste. Best Leads. Coloured Crayons 2d. and 8d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. SAMPLE BOX OF 5 PENCILS 1/- FREE BY POST IN THE U.K. 
BLAISDELL PENCILS LimITED, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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the Cyclus from beginning to end, without cuts or omissions 
of any kind. Indeed, the eccentric hours at which we were 
summoned to the theatre alone stood vouchers for such an 
understanding. Yet we were given ‘ Siegfried” on this 
occasion with precisely the same cuts as were made last 
year, when the performance began as late as half-past 
seven. We do not presume to decide who was to blame in 
the matter, and it is certainly true that there were probably 
many in the theatre—there certainly were some critics 
who preferred *‘ Siegfried” with cuts. But that discussion 
is neither here nor there. The undertaking was that 
‘* Siegfried” without cuts was to be performed, and there is 
an end of argument. The omission of long and important 
passages was therefore quite inexcusable. There, then, let 
us for the moment leave the matter. 

‘* Gétterdammerung”’ was the most disappointing of all 
the performances, and left an impression of helpless stage- 
management which will not easily be effaced. ‘The last act 
was, to use a mild term, deplorable. Workmen were to be 
found on the stage on the rising of the curtain, scenes 
automatically moved about without any reasonable motive, 
Wagner’s directions were disregarded recklessly, and alto- 
gether the disillusion was keen. Mr. Dippel took Jean de 


Reszke’s place as Siegfried at a moment's notice, and did 
wonders, all things considered; Frau Schumann Heink 
and Edouard de Reszke were glorious; but Mottl alone 
saved the thing from fiasco. Madame Nordica was a fairly 
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ART NOTES. 
The opening of the exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours simultaneously with that of the 
New English Art Club furnished an excellent opportunity 
of comparing and contrasting the aims of two fairly 
representative bodies. At both galleries the present year’s 
displays are of more than ordinary interest, and in 
some cases a rapprochement may be traced between the 
exponents of the old and new schools. In the majority, how- 
ever, the objects as well as the methods of the artists are 
distinctly different. The older society clings to its dogmas 
and attaches paramount importance to laws to which their 
predecessors bowed with unquestioning faith. The adepts 
of this school endeavour to see as much as they possibly 
can transfer to paper, and regard the most literal inter- 
preter of nature as the truest. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that there is evidence that the aims and limitations 
of the older members are not accepted by the younger with- 
out protest, as evidenced by the treatment of landscape by 
Mr. Albert Goodwin in ‘‘ Stromboli and the Lipari Islands,” 
or in his more complicated scheme, ‘‘ The Indian Winter,” 
in which the glittering white Taj Mahal stands out against 
the deep blue sky, but is relieved by the bright-costumed 
figures in the foreground. Mr: Melville goes, perhaps, a 
step farther in his Eastern scenes, for Venice is at least 
a window through which a glimpse of the East can still 
be obtained by those who have the painter’s eye. Mr, 
Melville's ‘‘ Venetian Night” is, we might almost say, 


more truly Oriental in spirit than ‘‘ The Gitana Dancing 
Girl”’ or ** The Muscat Bazaar.” Mr. Robert W. Allan 
has on this occasion gone to the coasts of Normandy 
and Brittany for subjects, and has found himself in full 
sympathy with the atmosphere of that district; while 
Mr. Colin B. Phillip is content to stick to the more homely 
but also more striking effects offered by the Highlands of 
Scotland and Wales. From these and others—among 
whom Mr. Thomas Waite and Mr. James Paterson deserve 
special notice—who are essentially studio painters, it 
is a great step to Mr. G. Clausen’s open air work and 
love of open-air toilers. As a rule, Mr. Clausen is 
more effective in his oil painting, but he has seldom 
produced anything fresher and more redolent of the soil 
than the tired horses ‘‘ Going Home,” and ‘‘Two Lads 
Hoeing” as if they knew that their work must be got 
through. 


Among the figure-subjects a prominent place is natur- 
ally ‘assigned to Sir E. Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda ”’—one of a series of pictures by which the 
artist is illustrating the story, without, however, attempting 
to explain it. For a change the colouring is almost bright, 
and the tone generally less ‘‘ morbid” than we are accustomed 
to look for in his work, while the grace and delicacy of 
the lines remain incontestable. Mr. Weguelin’s ‘‘ Pan the 
Beguiler” is more poetically conceived, and the thought of 
the painter is charmingly sustained. Mr. E. R. Hughes's 
‘* The Coward,” Mr. J. M. Swan’s ‘‘ Lion and Lioness at a 





good Briinnhilde. And here endeth the First Cyclus. 











GORDON & DILWORTH’S 


TOMATO CATSUP. 














APPETISING. 
DIGESTIVE. 
DELICIOUS. 


MADE FROM 
WHOLE FRESH 
TOMATOES, 
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Be sure you get GORDON & DILWORTH'S Tomato Catsup, as used by the Royal Family. | 


IT 1S A DELICIOUS SAUCE FOR MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, MADE DISHES, &c. 
SIXPENCE AND ONE SHILLING PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 
Sample Bottle Free by Post on receipt of 2d. to cover postage, 








“PATTISSON” 
HYGIENIC cycle SADDLE 


ADOPTED AS STANDARD = (i REMOTES THE ONE 
BY Hi 4 GREAT DRAWBACK 
HUMBER & 60., Lid., OF CYCLING, 


BLSWICK CYCLE 60., Ltd., ey v1, 
SWIFT CYCLE (0. Ltd., erineal Pressure 


AND GIVES 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CYCLE 


COMFORT, 
CORPORATION, Ltd, HEALTH, 
Erc., Erc. 





AND 


EASE. 


: FROM AN AGENT: 
“The Saddle suits splendidly; in fact, the gentleman would have had to give up 
riding if he had not got it.” 
FROM A LADY: 


“The Saddle has enabled me to ride very much farther than I could on any 
other I have tried, and I have tried many.” 


THE BRITISH PATTISSON HYGIENIC CYCLE SADDLE CO., Ltd., 
WEST END AGENCY FOR 


HUMBER & CO., Limited, 


86, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


CYCLE REPAIRING & ENAMELLING WORKS: 
BLENHEIM STREET, BOND STREET, W. 














For ALL 
who Cycle 


Quality Guaranteed 


** All About Dunlop Tyres,’’ a handsome 
illustrated booklet, gratis and post free. 


DUNIOP JYRES 


ARE PERFECTLY SIMPLE, 


AND SIMPLY PERFECT. 


CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN EVER, 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Lro,, 


160-166, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 
Works: Alma Street, Coventry ; 


| Branches : Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 
ame 





If asly difficulty in obtaining, write W. B. FORDUAM & SONS, 1d., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, N.; or 
ot mate S "WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Elm Row, Edinburgh. ’ 
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Largest and Most Varied Stock in London 
to select from, 





Prices 


Cones, 


Inventors 
and Sole Makers 


Patent’ EN ROUTE’ 
TEA-BASKETS, 


Assu ene a M. 


@ Quee! 
AU seful and Hand- 
some Wedding 


4-Person Sizes, 


£4 140 
£6 10 0 


Sent to all 
Specialists in Manufacture of Finest Quality war cn 


DRESSING-BAGS AND FITTED SUIT-CASES. Tonittancs @ 





CASE. 


Covered Dark 

Brown Sail- 
clot j 

24-in. Size, 

holds 6 Hats, , 


39/- 


, _ Same Size, 
Covered Leather, 


6 Soft Wicker 


Special Hat- Pins 
Smaller Sizes in 
Stock, 


- PATENT covered 

Inventors and Sole Makers oD oe ioth. from 

wo . _ den , 

DREWS’ PATENT woop FIBRE FIBRE any address on 
TRUNKS, in all Shapes and Sizes. * receipt of cheque 


DREW & SONS, 


Present. 


n 
2-Persou Size, with 
BSilver-Plated Kettle, 


and 


66/- 


include 


and 12 


ae $ sd. tal 
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2p PICCADILLY CIRCU 
: A ‘AL BB e DREWS' IMPROVED 


LUNCHEON 
Tames tal tae hei BASKETS. 
K ~ ~ Provision Boxes fitted 
Drews’ New Removable 


Steel Enamelled 
Linings. 





tees eee 


Sizes in Stock 


£2 17 6 ' RA from 1 to 12 
Or with all Fittings | y fA. Persons. 
Silver-Plated, / S i ; —_— 
£4 100 J | "22 Leer: ee 


Catalogues and 
Estimates on 
Application. 


Dresses packed in 
= — Trays 


Prevents damage 
when ‘Travelling. 
Ingenious and Sim- 
ple Precess of 
Fixing Hats. 


| NO METALCLAWS 
OR SPRINGS 
All Sizes in Stock. 


Catalogue on 
Application. 


DREWS’ 
NEW ‘GRANDE 
VITESSE’ TRUNK. 


ae svent wood meg nse. a /T 
y of Access. and crushing Dresses, 3 tws' 
&c., Entirely Avoided. oeews" Patent 








THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hatr from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLourn, 





Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpl nt 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 








is needed. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 8s. 6d. 
> NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 





“Quality and price being 
equal it behoves all patriotic 


duce of their own Colonies, 

rather than that of Foreign 
Countries.” 

eee 6 66 0466666660906 
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Australian Brandy 


The LANCET says :—“ It is sound 
and honest, and of a fragrance, 
purity, and quality second to 


— Bottle. 
JOSHUA’S “ONE STAR” . 4 
JOSHUA'S “THREE STAR” ... 4/6 
JOSHUA'S “* SPECIAL” -- 86 


OF STORES, GROCERS, AND 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


JOSHUA'S “SPECIAL,” bottled in 
Melbourne, bears the Stamp of 
H.M. Government of Victoria, 





guaranteeing it the PURE PRODUCT 
OF THE GRAPE. 





Importers: JOSHUA BROTHERS, 


Englishmen to buy the pro @ | 



















26, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


OUUUON URAL A 8 





& 
GUARANTEED the PURE 
JUICE of the APPLE. 


Price List and Full Particulars from— 


H. P. BULMER & CO., HEREFORD. 


And through Wine Merchants Everywhere. 








“RALEIGH 


S P E C ] A LI Tl 6 S Patent Double Drop Frame Tandem for Lady 


and Gentleman. Patent Triple-tube Lady’s 








Cycle; Light; Rigid. Patent Interchangeable 











WORKS AND HEAD OFFICES: 


NOTTINGHAM 


41, HOLBORN VIADUCT 


System of Gearing. Unbreakable Fork- 


HICH CRADE ONLY crown. Dust-Proof Pedals, &c., &e., &e. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE 








Lonpon Deport: 














MONTH 
ALLOWED 
FOR 
APPROVAL 
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. SAMUEL’S HIGH-CLASS WATCHES 


At Specially Low Prices, 


&7 5 Ts, Showing a considerable Saving to Purchasers on the usual 
London Retail Charges. 


SOLID 18-CARAT GOLD 
KEYLESS LEVER CHRONOGRAPH, 
CENTRE SECONDS STOP WATCH. 








Flat Crystal 
Glass Front. 


In Stout Highly 
Finished Cases. 






H. SAMUEL'S 





: Chronometer 
Fine Z $ 7a 8. Balance. 
Ruby - Jewelled PRICE. Ten Years’ 
Movement. Warranty. 





The public ga find it greatly to their advantage to avail 
themselves of H. SAMUEL'S offer to send entirely free his New 
Illustrated Volum of Dest ns in ogee GEM, FINE GOLD 
AND SILVER JEWELLE Y, CLOCKS, CUTLERY, PLATE, &c., 
also containing Letters of Ap roval from Wearers in all parts 
of the World. This book clearly shows the important saving in 
price effected by sending direct to H. SAMUEL in preference to 

paying high retail charges. H. SAMUEL will have pleasure in 
vending the Volume on application to any address, Gratis and 
‘ost Free. 


H. SAPAUEL’S WATCHES have the LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 
H. SAMUEL, A Dept., Market Street, MANCHESTER | 
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FINSBURY 
 LONDON.ES. 


| ik -~ 
LIME JUIC 


CONDIAL 


Delicious, Wholesome 
and Refreshing. 


Purchasers are particularly requested to 
order Rose’s Cordial in the bottles 
embossed with the Lime Fruit as 
trade mark, & so protect themselves 
against imitations. Rose’s Cordial 

is prepared from the 


‘FINEST LIMES IN THE WORLD.’ 














Flickering Fire,” 
worthy among scores of pictures which too often seem 
but. repetitions of previous works, 

The exhibition of Australian‘art at the Grafton Galleries 
would have obtained a more prompt recognit:on had not 
its opening coincided with that of our own important 


and Mr. 


galleries. Inasmuch, however, as the 


is not irremediable. Australian art 
unknown ‘in London, 
under such favourable conditions, 
gratulate our brothers beyond the 


they make in painting. 


is 


and 


homce-:nade. 


and schools of teaching — including 


Hor KINSON. 
GorP MEDAL 
PIANos. 


Unique Construction and Design 
New Patent Tuning Apparatus 
Write for Art Phot 8 of New Mo dels 
From lés Gd. j per month on 
Hire System 
Liberal Cash Discounts. 

J. and J. HOPKINSON (Limited), 

M4, 35, 36, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London, W 


Branches: 12, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 44, Fitzroy Road, N.W 
[ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 


Approval Carriage free. Easy terms. 10 years’ 
warranty. Secondhand good Cottages from 
7 guineas, new iron-framed Pianos from 15 
guineas, Organs from 5 guineas. Full price 
paid allowed within three years if exchanged 
for a higher class instrument. 


D'ALMAINE and OO. (Estd. 113 years), 


91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till 7. Saturdays, 3. 


rpHoMas OETZMANN & CO., 


Street, W. 


of 2 


- Baker r 


ANOS for Hire, 10s. per me onth. 
ANOS on three-years’ system, 15s. per month 


Pl 

PI 

PIANOS by the LEADING MAKERS for Sule, Hire, 
E 


or on three-year 
8 CONDHAND. P TANOS S ‘all makers from £10. 
Lists free. 


CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE 


For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS & FAMILY DESCENTS. 
Also for the Artistic Production of 
Heraldic Painting, Engraving, & Stationery. 
Book- Plates Engraved for Illustrating Heraldic 





Ilustrated Price-List and Samples Fr:e 
& Visiting Cards one Copper Plate, Gent's, 2s. 8d. 
adies’. 3 


25, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


















Pueety Vecetasie. Perfectly Harmless. 
Will reduce from two to five 
poants per week; acts on the 
‘ood in the stomach, pre- 
venting its conversion into 
Fat. Sold by Chemists. Send 

Stamp for Pamphiet. ; 


Botanic Medicine Co., 9 
3, New Oxford Street, 
_ London, Ww.c, 


DI Rabuteaus 





Iron Pills 


Promptly Relieve 


DeBiLity, ANAMIA, PALLOR, 


This valuable preparation is easter toall other Ferruginous 
Medicines, as it presents the iron under the most simple 
form for penetrating the blood and being completely 





ass milated. It does not cause either Constipation or 

Diarrlicea, and has been prescribed with suctess by the 

most Eminent Eaves. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, of all 
Chemists, or post free from 


F. COMAR & SON, 64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 
who will send Explanatory Pamphlet free on application. 


ITCHING 
SKIN 
DISEASES ; 


Instant Relief for torturing, disfiguring, itching, 
burning, and scaly skin and scalp diseases with 
of hair, in a warm bath with Cuti:uRaA Soap, u 4 
application of uTicuna (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of pty ResOLVENT, great- 
cat of blood purifiers and humour cures. 


@iticura » 


the ret British depot: F. 
ewes & Sons, Londen. Cour, Sole 
om U.S. A. * * How to Cure ‘Tteh im 8 tt tin Diseases,” pos 


RED ROUGH HANDS “**\ and ald 


by © Ticuka SOAP. 











MELLIN’S 
= FOOD 


INFANTS INVALIDS 
ae. apply 


Before using y= fon nyt 
MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, Sm S.E. 











Henshall’s *‘ Patience ”’ 


exhibition 
remain open until the end of the London season, the del: ay 
not 
but it has never before been seen 
we frankly 
sea on the brave show 
How and where the »y have learnt 
their art must in most cases be mere gruess- work ; 
is almost inelined to think that muc h of it is absolutely 
Here and there one detects certain influences 
that 
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ularly free from purpose, 


far more instructive. 


The Australian artists paint 


even that imitativeness. which the Paris-trained American under conditions of light and atmosphere altogether 
artists allow themselves.’ There is another important different from our own, and it is this fact which 
point .to. be kept in view in looking round this gives so much interest to this exhibition. Mr. Julian 
exhibition, and that is the influence of State patronage Ashton, Mr. Harry Fulwood, Mr. Albert Hanson, Mr. 
on~art, _In many. countriés this has been exercised Lister-Lister, Mr. Frank Mahony, and Mr. Piquenit are the 


will to the complete extinction of. 
in Australia it has obviously been 
to honest work. The 


New South Wales, Victoria, 


altoge ther 


con- 
and it is no dispar: igement to the. rest « 
say that the best pictures are those on 


and one galleries. 


individual 
a powerful incentive 
Trustees of the National Galleries of 
and Queensland are liberal, 
and, what is even more important, discriminating patrons ; 


talent, but 


Mr. David 
natural 
f the exhibits to 
loan from these 
with “hailing 


Broadly speaking, the -landscape work is very far 
superior in quality as well, as in numbers to the 
of Paris— portraits and figure subjects—and they are, for our painting. 


most prominent of the Sydney Society of Arts ; 
is represented by Mr. 
Davies ; 
Tasmania apparently by a crowd of artists, who find in its 
beauties 
interesting to watch the special development of certain 
Australian artists; 
their 
bition and cordially wishing Australian art a prosperous 
course under conditions spe cially favourable for landscape- 


Melbourne 
, Mr. Ford Paterson, and 
by Mr. H. P. Gill; and 


J. Mather 
Adelaide 
inexhaustible subjects. It will be 
for the 


appears tte 


be satisfied 
this exhi- 


present we must 


afforded by 








TO THE CONTINENT. 


Via QUEENBORO’ &£ FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


Large, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. 


Twice Daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. 


Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers * 
n (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul’s,and Herne Hill Stations) tothe principal 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from Londo 
stations on the Continent and vice versa. ‘THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS between 
and QUEENBORO’', 


Zeeland Steaim-ship Company's LUNDON OFFICE, 44a, PORE STREET, E. 


notice. 





vid Willesden Junction and Herne Hill, WITHOUT TOL HING LONDON 
, Where Circular Tickets may be o sbtained at ‘three ane 





23 hours only. 


MANCHESTER, BIK Een AS 
-Apply for Time-Table » the 


LIVERPOOL, 
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Waltham Watches to-day are the Most Pe 
pro bably not so good, as a Waltham. 
"he 


FULL JEWELLED with RUBIES 
movement, which has seventeen je we he 
recommended as being within the means of 
is possible to make. 





The Largest Stock in the Kingdom is to be found at 


=x. VW. 


BEDFORD 'S, 








ALTHAM WATCHES 


THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


Do not be misled or persuaded into paying a larger price for a watch no better, and 


e W aT Watch Company ms ake “8 forty-five varie 
APPI 





‘Ive Rubies and five Sapp hires—is a 


EGENT ST., 


S77, RR 
PUICE LIST FREE ON’ APPLICATION. 


rfect in Quality and Most Moderate in Price. 


ties of movements, Ww HIC H ARE 
S. and DIA MONDs. The “ Riverside’ 


everyoue, and as accurate a timekeeper as it 


ww. 











NOTICE. 





THE £8 
NEW 


CAN BE SEEN 


a A Special Set of ““CRICKLITE’’ LAMPS, made expressly 





CRICKLITE’ LAMPS 


For DINNER-TABLES and DRAWING-ROOMS, 


AND PURCHASED ONLY 
75, REGENT STREET, Next Door to St. James’s Hall, and 
156, REGENT STREET, AND NOWHERE ELSE. 


SULTAN OF TURKEY, is Now On View. 
N.B.—Please write for the’ New Book of Designs, now ready. 
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for His Imperial Majesty the 





































Toilet Soap 


% j, 
VierenaEmeNtS Wholesale Dept :-67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 





trom all Chemists. 


Toilet 


“Lanoliné 











LONDON. 














COVERINGS FOR SEMI & COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature: invisible addi- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending wit': nature 
so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


POST FREE, 
Every design in Arti- 
ficial Hair for Fashion 


and Convenience. 


Mt NEW BOND ST.,, 
‘LONDON, W. 


and 
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‘If you wish to goshopping and never re, ret it, 
When you ask for an article see that you get it.’ 
— Referee. 


:CALIFORNIA SYRUP: 
OF FIGS, 


NATURE'S PLEASANT 
LAXATI 


of 


4 
° 
'@ 
* 
¢ 


ITH 
~ EAU DE 
COLOGNE 


Is absolutely the finast made. 
- More fragrant, more lasting, 


Use only ATHINSON’S! 
ONCE 

Single Bottle 23 post free, * 
Case of 6 Bottlas 11s. Carriage Paid. 


J. & E. ATKINSON, Ltd., 24, Old Bond St., London, 


INVENTORS OF THE CELEBRATED 


“WHITE ROSE” PERFUME. 


“A Charmi 


very much more refreshing 
than all others. 


USED, ALWAYS USED. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


ing Scent.” —H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 





is a perfect remedy for 
i Constipation, Indiges- 
i tion, Biliousness, and 
4 all kindréd.complaints. 
Pleasant to the taste ; 
and prompt, gentle, and 
thorough in action. 
Every package bears Name 
and Trade Mark of the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 


Cf all Chemiste, 1/1), a. d 
New Large 8 ‘Be, 19. 


eT EIETE SEIS IS 
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6d. 


DOZEN. 


Mixed Sample P 
one each 1, 2, an 
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Depo’ 
39, Snow Hill Londor, EC 
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. 5 Superior to any Halt 
out a S **Towel on the mai 
Sold by Drapers, Outfitters, and 


ABSORBENT, 


Lady Manager for 8 stamps. 


The “IMPROVED” TOWEL, at 1/-, 1/6, & 2/- doz., 
; is of downy ee being mete entirely of White 


FREE ered 





nny 
et. 


Chemists throughout the world. 


‘Sanitary 64. 
cmt A ne 





acket: (three of Size O, 
d 4). post free from the 


Absorbent W 


E on application to the ine Manager, 
7, Ball Street, Birminghame nee 








( LD SHIRTS Refronted, 

Baided, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Extra 
fine, 9s, Send three (not less). Must be prepaid. Returned ready 
fo or use, Carriage free. —R FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. ~ 


AR Gtprv S.—The Only Flannel Shirts that 
4 ee eee in Washing Soft as Silk. The Verfecti m of 
Flannel Shirt Patterns, price list, and self-measure post ti 

ig HARD FORD and CO the Only Makers, 41 rr ultry L wade TT 


TNITARIAN LITERATURE | (FREE 

* §. Brooke Herford—“ The Main Lines of Religion as He ld by 
Unifarians.”” Re v.J Reve Hopps— sus Christ the Son i 
not God the fon."’ These publicatic ent tree, Apply by letter 


Wrist 


Superior 


po ( ‘olla ul 


7s. 6d 






to Lapy Wise, 86, Church R« vad, I no md, Surre y Pa 
Heer ING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
'I‘,HE = celebrated’ effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Ageuts Ww. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 


names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by all Chemists. ID rice 4s. per Bottle. 


MEANS for Destroying Superfluous Hair from 
Face or Hands, by po st, is 38. 8d. When hair is coarse the 
German process should be used, price 42s. When the hair is str: ng, 
electric ap porane. 35s. When hair hasbeen tampered with, caute ris- 
ing, 108. 6« Sent by post. Letters invited; stamped envelope for 

reply —ALEX. ROSS, 62, 'The« *balds Road, Holborn, London. 


yay LOR’S ‘© IMOLITE the only 
thoronghly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 13 or 36 penny stamps, 
MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


«= 4 LIQUEURS OF THE GRANDE 
- CHARTREUSE. 


These delicious Liqueurs, which have come 
so much into public favour on account of their 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 


is 


* 
a 


preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all 
the principal Wine and Spirit Merchants, and 
all good Hotels and Restaurants throughout 
the Kingdom. Sele Consignee: W. DOYLE, 
35, Crutehed Friars, London, B.C. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 


Children’s, uy, a abe. HemstitcnkD 
Ladies’, adies’, 29 doz. 
Gents’, Gents’, 3/11 





% si Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Ropinson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.’’— The Queen. 


POCKET 
cena: HANDKERCHIEF 


LISTS POST FREE. 


N.B.—To Irevent Delay. all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Sumples should be sent Direct to Beljas’. 











UMBRELLAS 


= SEE THIS [NAME ISON 
,, EVERY UMBRE FRAME YOU BUY 











Manufacture the Steel specially for 
all their frames, and are thus able 


to provide EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 
AT A MERELY NOMINAL PRICE 


over inferior makes. 


“Our Umbrella Frames are the best” 
“as they have been for 5) years.” 


NO MORE-ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 
and Silver Medals and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


OR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
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